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Brain Roofs and Porticos. 
THE MIGHT HAVE BEEN’S. 
By J. A. Fow ter. 


The more we study the character 
as represented in the face and head 
the more we realize that we are 
constantly moulding our characters 
by our life and work, and as the 
fiercest conflict and the most im- 
portant contest waged throughout 
life is that in which the prize to be 
gained is character so we need to 


‘understand ourselves properly to 


well determine what kind of char- 
acter we wish to possess. 

In Mr. Lawson’s recently pub- 
lished work on “Frenzied Finance,” 
he describes as no other man could 
have described half so well, the 
struggle that went on in Mr. H. H. 
Rogers’ mind when he was decid- 
ing what he wished to become—a 
literary genius or a financier. He 
chose the career of a financier. Our 
artist has sketched for us a compari- 
son between the man himself and 
the “might have been” represented 
in the picture of Dante. Mr. Rog- 
ers’ large Comparison, marvelous 
memory, active imagination and 
powerful Human Nature would 





have shown to a good account had 
he chosen the career of literature. 
But, having made a different choice 
for himself, the choice has impressed 
itself upon every feature of his face, 
and we see: him to-day as our picture 
represents him, with sharpened in- 
tellect, keen eyes, powerful nose that 
betokens resolve and strength of 
character to the extent of persist- 
ency in carrying through what he 
has commenced and a chin that is 
moulded from much hard struggle 
with circumstances All the deli- 
cate outlines of the face have been 
changed into those of solid masonry 
not to be easily changed again into 
a sympathetic, benign or. generous 
aspect. . 

Is not a definite lesson taught us 
in this one man’s career, and should 
not a series of talks be given to 
children concerning their future, 
and the “Might be’s” pointed out 
to them before the “Might have 
been’s” take place ? 

Let us for a moment look upon 
the face of Cicero, which our artist 
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has correctly copied. He, it will be 
remembered, was a man of great 
comprehension and learning. In 
fact, he possessed an ideal head. 

How many men have broken the 
imaginary commandment, “Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor’s head 
or his genius or talent” when look- 
ing at the head of Cicero? There 
would be some justification in -per- 
sons envying such a character. Yet 
suppose for a moment that he -had 
devoted himeslf to frenzied finance, 
what would the result have been? 
His face and head would have taken 
on the proportions of what we see 
in our second portrait of him, whose 
outline of head manifests not only a 
change of work, but a decided 
change in features and in the con- 
tour of the head.. Let us look well 
to it, then, that we place high ideals 
before our children and study out 
the question of character building 
before the lines are too well drawn 
and the shape of the head moulded 
from habits which are difficult to 
break. 

Character—How Formed. 
Character must be cultivated 
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through youth to old age. The oak 
must first be an acorn; the flower a 
little seed; the stream be fed with 
numerous tributaries to swell its 
waters to sufficient depth for com- 
mercial navigation, and manhood or 
womanhood must be developed 
through varied experiences of mind 
and soul to win the ideal character. 
Hidden beneath its velvet petals are 
the thorns which prick and sting; 
they are there for a wise purpose. 
All the trials through which we may 
pass are for a purpose—to broaden, 
to elevate, to educate, to make a 
character, one that is well worth 
the striving for. If character is 
formed early, rightly formed, the 
victory is certain. We must build 
well from the foundation and see 
that the cornerstone of honor is well 
laid and cemented to it. Each in 
its own place, the solid blocks of in- 
tegrity, sobriety, faithfulness and 
purity. No stone should have a flaw 
in it; perfectly formed and prop- 
erly laid, there will rise for each a 
temple of Character, but the pos- 
sessor must begin in the early years 
of life. 


DANTE NOAL - HI, FRogers, 
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CogceERo wool 


Another very important lesson has 
been taught to humanity in the life 
and character of Marshall Field, 
and for the sake of showing how 
close an observer he was and how 
great a believer in the development 
theory of mind and character, we 
quote the words of John Dennis, 
Jr., in Everybody's Magazine. Thus 
the public is being educated (in 
spite of itself) along phrenological 
lines. Mr. Dennis says: “Mr. Field 
was the ideal of modern American 
achievement. He was poor and ob- 
scure; he became rich and famous. 
What of the man and his methods, 
which are far more interesting than 
anything in his great store? 

Mr. Dennis asks, “Do you remem- 
ber in “The Cloister and the Hearth,’ 
where Gerard, writing alone in the 
Pope’s closet, arises to see what is 
behind the soft, beautiful hangings 
of the room, and thrusts his hand 
upon the steel halberd of a soldier 
on guard’there? It is so through- 
out the vast and wonderful enter- 
prise of Marshall Field. Over all 
is a covering of soft, genial beauty 
and always underneath the steel of 
rigid, undeviating system that 
reaches from sub-cellar to garret, 
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perfectly working, cold, absolutely 
certain. 


Signs of Character. 


You could read the story of it all 
in the author of these visible mar- 
vels, a quiet, suave, kindly man, 
polished, courtly, whose face under 
its genial expression told of tremen- 
dous resolution and iron will. You 
could hear it all again in the man’s 
voice, a low, gentle voice, speaking 
kindliness and genuine benevolence, 
and underneath, in every word, iron, 
ringing with the perfect assurance 
of dominance and power. 


His Build. 


He was a figure of the average 
height, cleanly and compactly built, 
still vigorous up to the time of his 
last illness, for at seventy Marshall 
Field had just reached his prime. 
The hair and the short mustache 
were white, the eyes blue and pierc- 


—— 
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THE LATE MARSHALL FIELD. 


ing. The head was chiefly remark- 
able for round, even development— 
a good head, high in the frontal re- 
gions. ‘The face was most interest- 
ing, with its complex indications of 
qualities we are accustomed to re- 
gard as incongruous; kindness and 
sternness, the well-schooled look that 
comes of habitual and wide reflec- 
tion, and the chill immobility of 
one accustomed to battle and vic- 
tory, something of the scholar, some- 
thing of the dreamer, something of 
the soldier. The dominant quality 
was expressed in a jaw of extraor- 
dinary width, contributing a look of 
determination that would have been 
formidable but for the modifying 
lines about the eyes. In a word, the 
born commander, and almost the 
only one amongst the contemporary 
captains of industry that realized 
markedly the ideals of great men 
derivable from Carlyle and dear old 
Samuel Smiles, for this man was 
always self-contained, always pre- 
pared for battle, always making 
moves on an invisible chessboard, 
always poised and calm. 
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“Naturally a part of his equip- 
ment was a facility for the rapid 
dispatch of affairs. When he reached 
his office his secretarv had prepared 
for him the matters that demanded 
his attention; with inconceivable 
rapidity he disposed of them. Havy- 
ing a full knowledge of what he 
wanted to do, his decisions were 
made instantly and without waste of 
valuable syllables. A way of giving 
instructions that combined infalli- 
ble courtesy with brevity of expres- 
sion was one of the curiosities of 
his methods. The sense conveyed 
was, ‘Do this, and do it with expedi- 
tion.” The form of it so clothed 
the sense that the recipient felt the 
utmost incentive to the doing and 
the least impression that he had 
been commanded to. A man able 
so to frame orders is not less than 
a born genius; nothing but death or 
disease could block his road. 


Mr. Field’s Mental Note Book. 


“As Mr. Field walked through 
his store he observed the faces of 





THE LATE CHAS, T. YERKES. 
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the young men in his employ, and 
his mind labored assiduously stor- 
ing up notes about them. So long 
had he exercised his faculty of judg- 
ing men, that it had become preter- 
naturally acute, as was Theodore 
Thomas’s ear. If the qualities he 
wanted existed in any man he could 
find them in that man’s face. After 
a time he would ask of his manager: 

“Where is young Mr. So-and- 
So, who used to be in the silk de- 
partment? What is he doing?’ 

“Tf he found the young man had 
been advanced he made a mental 
note of the fact; the qualities he 
had seen in the face were being veri- 
fied. Perhaps a year later he asked 
again ; if the reports continued to be 
favorable the young man was clas- 
sified in the mental notes as a future 
candidate for high command, and 
when opportunity opened that young 
man was likely to find that for years, 


‘without his own knowledge, he had 


been borne along noted and well 
remembered in this remarkable 
mind. 

“Not long ago the general man- 
ager, after many years of service, 
suddenly resigned to go into busi- 
ness for himself. Mr. Field, whose 
invisible chess-play included all pos- 
sible moves in his business, in- 
stantly moved up the young man 
he had long before selected for the 
position, and the next day sailed 
for Europe.” 

In the foregoing concise descr’ p- 
tion of the man we feel sure that 
our readers will see that Mr. Dennis 
has written a very true description 
and a phrenological as well as a 
physiognomical sketch of Mr. Field, 
who was one of the most remarkable 
men of this period, and his methods 
of work are ,so concisely explained 
that his example should be followed 
by every other smaller business man 
who wants to make a great success 
in life. 

Mr. Field was a great student of 
character and was a great believer 
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in the theory that character reveals 
itself in the head and face, and used 
the science that interprets life and 
character from these sources. We 
are gratified that such a representa- 
tive man should be so faithful an 
example of an infallible method, 
which if our Universities of Learn- 
ing were to follow, they would find 
that the same amount of success 
would attend their efforts. 


The Late Mr. Charles T. Yerkes 
Compared with Marshall Field. 


Again we refer to what the 
papers have said concerning the 
passing away of the life and work 
of an influential man. The Kan- 
sas City Star, speaking of Mr. 
Charles T. Yerkes, says: “The late 
Charles T. Yerkes was a representa- 
tive of a type of American business 
man that is passing away. The 
motto ‘Be successful somehow’ was 
his, and it is doubtful whether he 
saw anything immoral about it. To 
him business was a game in which 
anything was legitimate. If it was 
necessary to buy legislatures to get 
a traction bill adopted, he was as 
ready to take the necessary steps 
as he was to smoke a cigar. If a 
man wanted to dispose of large cor- 
porate interests he saw no harm in 
sending up values by paying large 
dividends out of the capital stock. 
It was the buyers business to 
he careful not to purchase securi- 
ties at two or three times their real 
value. 

“Yerkes’ attitude was perhaps 
extreme, yet it did not differ es- 
sentialy from the position of nu- 
merous winners of big fortunes. 
These men have played the game 
under rules that society is now de- 
claring inadequate. Yerkes himself 
encountered the beginnings of the 
new social movement in the opposi- 
tion by the Municipal Voters’ 
League that drove him out of the 
street-car business in Chicago. If 
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public sentiment continues to make 
itself felt, the number of the Yerkes 
type will steadily decline. They be- 
long to the old order which is now 
being supplanted by the system of 
the Square Deal.” 

The outline of the upper part of the 
back region of Mr. Yerkes’ head 
makes a strong contrast from that of 
Marshall Field. The latter was full 
and round in this particular group of 
faculties, and he was known for his 
scrupulousness in conducting busi- 
ness methods. The face of Mr. Yerkes 
shows also a strong contrast with that 
of Marshall Field. The former shows 
much more pleasure seeking inter- 
est than the other and this is no- 
ticeable in the fullness in the lower 


part of the face, the fullness of the 
chin and the roundness of that ap- 
pendage. 

But sympathy, kindness and hu- 
man charity were well expressed in 
Charles Yerkes’ large benevolence, 
and aside from all public benefac- 
tions, his gifts to charity in private 
were legion. His heart was always 
tender toward any one in trouble; 
his hand was always open for the 
worthy in need. 

The reader has only to make his 
own observations upon these two 
characters, as well as upon thous- 
ands of other public men, to draw 
the proper inferences. 


Sketches by Fred’k Koch. 





The Different Temperaments. 
Vital—M otive—M ental. 


By J. M. FITzGERaLp, or. CHICAGO. 


Paper Read at the International Phrenological Conference, 
New York. 


Mind has its objective as well as 
iis subjective side; the former is 
anatomical and physiological, the 
latter psychological. 

Nature everywhere reveals her- 
self in definite forms; everything 
after its kind is a fundamental law 
of creation. All animal life is di- 
vided into orders, genera and spe- 
cies; these classifications corres- 
pond to certain definite physical ap- 
pearances, the structural relations 
of which are adapted to the expres- 
sion of*the peculiar instinctive at- 
tributes of the animal. As an illus- 
tration of the forevoing statement, 
we will take three well-known types 
of the canine species. 

The shepherd, bulldog and grey- 
hound each have a structure in per- 
fect adaptation to their inherent men- 
tal demands. The shepherd is char- 
acterized by a body adapted to both 
strength and speed of an average 


degree, the skull is highly devel- 
oped in the forehead, the eyes are 
large, intelligent and expressive of 
great sweetness of disposition. He 
is a true friend and a sensible ser- 
vant. 

The bulldog is of low and heavy 
build, the legs bowed and powerful, 
the skull low and very broad, the 
jaws massive and repulsive, the eye 
brutish and cruel; his entire appear- 
ance is as uninviting as it is typical 
of untiring strength and_blood- 
thirsty ferocity. 

The greyhound is extremely tall, 
spare, slender pointed and long. 
His head is narrow between the ears 
and relatively small for his size; 
his look is one of restlessness, cau- 
tion and timidity. Nature has 
adapted him for speed and he makes 
the most of it. 

Man is governed by the same ex- 
act laws (though more complex, 
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PETER DAILY, Vital Temperament. 


owing to his higher mental devel- 
opment) or organization, and can 
be studied and classified into types 
by his peculiar physical constitution, 
or temperament. 

In 1839 Professors O. S. and 
L. N. Fowler classified all of the 
organs of the body and their fune- 
tions together with the brain, un- 
der three heads—the vital, or nutri- 
tive; the motive, or mechanical; 
and the mental, or thought-produc- 
ing. ‘These have an anatomical and 
physiological basis and are also 
quite simple and comprehensive. 
They, however, are general enough 
to embrace the other divisions of 
other authors; for the vital includes 
the arterial, the sanguine, the tho- 
racic, the digestive and the nutri- 
tive. The motive includes the me- 
chanical, the muscular, and the 
bony, or osseous. The mental in- 
cludes the sensitive, the harmonial, 


the spiritual, the nervous, and the 
cephalic. The vital includes three 
classes of organs—the lymphatics, 
the blood vessels, and the glands— 
which, through their function of ab- 
sorption, circulation and secretion, 
are the source of the body’s nour- 
ishment and purification. Persons 
of this temperament are character- 
ized by stature about the medium 
and by breadth of body, rather than 
by height. The bones and muscles 
are not so heavy and strongly de- 
veloped as in the motive tempera- 
ment. The chest is full, the abdo- 
men rounded and large, the limbs 
plump and tapering, the hands and 
feet relatively small, the neck com- 
paratively short and thick and the 
shoulders broad and round. The 
head and face correspond with the 
other parts and are well filled out 
with adipose tissue, while the ex- 
pression is lively, frank and good- 
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H. THOMAS, Mental Temperament. 


natured. As Washington Irving 
says: “Who ever heard of, or saw, 
a fat man leading a riot?” They 
are very fond of variety and there- 
fore incapable of fixing the atten- 
tion long on one subject (unless it 
be of the pleasures of eating, drink- 
ing, ete.), and so unfitted for pur- 
suits that require abstraction. In 
short, they are the jolly good fel- 
lows of society. 

The motive temperament is indi- 
cated by large bones, strong, hard 
muscles, prominent joints and an 
angular figure, usually associated 
with more than average height; the 
shoulders are broad, the abdomen is 
moderate in fullness, the face is ob- 
long, the cheek bones are rather 
high, the jaws large, the teeth 
strong, the features in general rug- 
ged and prominent. The expression 
of the face is striking; it is strong, 
earnest, determined and, maybe, se- 
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vere and stern. In proportion as 
there are good bones and good mus- 
cles, there is power in the constitu- 
tion, power to endure, to sustain 
hardships, to overcome obstacles in 
the way. It is the machinery of 
the body. A man who has a strong 
muscular frame will walk rather 
than ride, and will delight to take 
active exercise. The motive temper- 
ament is connected with action, mo- 


tion, endurance, hardihood and 
toughness. This temperament in- 


clines a person to labor, to be in- 
dustrious, to desire constant em- 
ployment and to work without fa- 
tigue. They are not so polished and 
refined in their manner, with the 
same opportunities for mingling in 
refined society, the same amount of 
training and the same discipline, 
as those who have the mental tem- 
perament. They are more thorough, 
plodding, tenacious, direct, plain, 
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practical, efficient and persevering ; 
they are most certain to do and say 
bold things; to be connected with 
reforms, machinery, and pioneer- 
ing ‘work. 

The mental temperament em- 
braces the brain and nervous sys- 
tem and is the.instrument through 
which mind is manifested ,and de- 
velops. sensation, emotion, thought 
and feeling. A person in whom the 
mental temperament predominates 
has a very large head for the body. 
The forehead is enormous, being 
broad and high; the upper side 
head is expanded, the base of the 
brain is narrow or small; the face 
is pyriform in shape; the features 
are delicately cut, if not sharp; the 
countenance is mobile and very ex- 
pressive the skull delicate and thin, 
as are all of the bones of the body. 
The figure is not strongly marked 
like the motive temperament; sel- 


‘dom imposing, but may be graceful 


and elegant; the muscles are small 
and compact in quality, adapted to 
rapid action rather than strength. 
In short, the whole structure is dis- 
tinguished for its fineness and deli- 
cacy. Such persons are very quick 
in their motions and have great sen- 
sitiveness to pain and suffering. 
They will be inclined to study, 
think, write, teach and speak; to 
do indoor head work in preference 
to manual labor. The mind will 
generally predominate over the body 
and with fair culture the person will 
be clear-headed, intense, susceptible 
to enjoyment and suffering, and to 
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every internal and external influ- 
ence. The brain makes the whole 
body its servant and hence the whole 
body is the medium of mental mani- 
festation. If the brain is larger in 
proportion than the body it is lia- 
ble to exhaust the body, because the 
exhausting power is the brain. If 
the brain is small in proportion to 
the size of the body, the person is 
liable to take on an excess of vital- 
ity, to generate life without exhaust- 
ing it through the mental suscepti- 
bilities. Such a person will not die 
prematurely from nervous exhaus- 
tion. 

We have spoken of these temper- 
aments where each has been pre- 
dominant and the other two rather 
neutral in the individual. It is a 
very common thing for persons to 
possess two of the temperaments 
quite harmoniously developed aud 
the third very deficient. Then, 
again, we see an occasional man, or 
woman, who is blessed with a har- 
monious blending of the three. 
These persons have what we term 
a balanced temperament. They 
have a good-sized, well-proportioned 
head, rather large bones and power- 
ful muscles, and the vital organs 
are large enough to round out the 
body. Such as are thus fortunate 
in being, if properly educated and 
trained to industry, are capable of 
turning their head and hand to any 
line of thought and work with al- 
most equal facility and success of 
effort. 





1 know 


That Love makes all things equal: I have 


heard 
By mine own heart this joyous truth 
averred: 
fs The spirit of the worm beneath the sod 
aaa In love and worship, blends itself with God. 


—Shelley. 
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No. 652. Emma _ Rhodes, East 
Springfield, Pa—This child has the or- 
ganization that will enable her to live 
a healthy, happy and useful life. She 
is well equipped to perform intellectual 
duties and she will not shrink from 
them. 

Having an excellent memory of 
names, dates, events, people and places 
she visits, and she will be able to store 
her mind with incidents and thus en- 
tertain herself by passed records when 
she has no one to talk to. 

She has also excellent musical ability, 
which shows in the outer corner of her 
forehead, and her disposition will add 
considerably to the effect of her musi- 
cal education. Time, Tune and Weight 
are all well represented, and she should 
show not only ability to recall tunes 
and play by ear, but she will also have 
the patience to work out the theory of 
music, and should, by all means, de- 
velop this talent. 

As a teacher of music she could adapt 
herself to the needs of pupils advanced 
at different stages. She will show keen 
sensibility to passing events, and is a 
wide awake child to what interests older 
people. She will not take things as a 
matter of course, but will throw joy- 
ousness into her work. 

Were she to take up teaching as a 
profession she would manifest not a 
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little adaptation in understanding her 
pupils. 

She will show a very affectionate, 
loving and friendly nature if she is 
rightly understood and trained. She 
must not be spoiled by being allowed 
to have too much of her own way, but 
judgment must be displayed on her be- 
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half, and she will make a most efficient 
substantial and useful member of so- 


ciety. 


She will be a companion to the old 
and young; in fact, will take as much 
pleasure in looking after old people as 
she will in playing with little girls of 


her own age. 


She is quite industrious and she had 
better learn domestic science and help 
her mother with the cooking, as well as 
use her taste and originality in making 
her own clothes after she has learned 
to make them for her dollies, besides 


becoming proficient in music. 


REGINALD PAUL OF BANGOR, 
NORTH WALES. 
By D. D. Rees, F.F.P.I. 

The subject of this sketch—al- 
though not yet ten years of age— 
has already astonished many of the 
musical critics of Wales by his 
marvellous performances on_ the 
piano. 

He is endowed with a fair-sized 
brain, but of very high tone and 
quality. If we would judge of size 
only as a measure of power, we 
would not expect anything great in 
this subject. His head measures 
20% inches in circumference, but 
his high quality, activity and ex- 
citability combined with large force 
and energy and also having a pre- 
dominence of the mental tempera- 
ment—his body being comparatively 
small—with prominent organs of 
time, tune, form, size, weight even- 
tuality, comparison, constructive- 
ness, ideality and language in the 
frontal lobe and a very strong back 
and side head, endowing him with 
much force and executive power, 
firmness and concentrativeness be- 
ing also well represented. Hence he 
will manifest much stability, perse- 
verance and self-control, though he 
is very active and often impatient 
and even restless. 

He has all the qualities necessary 
to make a successful pianist or a 
violinist and his success in the musi- 
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No, 653. 


REGINALD PAUL. 


cal world is well-nigh certain; for 
with the noticeable activity—to the 
practiced phrenologist—of the or- 
gans of tune and time, which would 
scarcely fail to attract the attention, 
one can see that he is a born musi- 
cian. 

As a student he would learn with 
ease—he has a quick, grasping, ac- 
tive intellect—which should, in fact, 
be for a time restrained, rather than 
encouraged. He would learn his- 
tory and languages with remarkable 
ease. He also has all the qualities 
necessary to make him a good all- 
round scholar. 

He has prominent self-esteem, 
which will help him very much in 
public life—give him confidence and 
self-reliance. 

He is very sociable, friendly and 
warmhearted ; is ambitious, and anx- 
ious to please, sensitive to praise 
and censure. He has a high sense 
of personal integrity, right and jus- 
tice. He is conscientious, straight- 
forward and trustworthy, and will 
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generally do all in his power to com- 
mand success. 

He is endowed with strong ac- 
quisitiveness, which will spur him 
on to greater action for the love of 
gain—whether of money, property, 
or the pursuit of knowledge, ‘will 
command much of his attention. 
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He is by no means idle, but 
always up and doing, and there is 
a greater danger of his overdoing 
rather than showing any signs of in- 
dolence, and should be encouraged as 
far as possible, in his younger days, 
and avoid over work and exhaus- 
tion. 





Scence of Health. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 
By E. P. Mivter, M.D. 


THE NATURAL AGE OF MAN. 

A cable from London, England, 
reports that Sir James C. Browne, 
a student of mental and nervous 
diseases of that city, declares man’s 
natural life to be 100 years, and wo- 
man’s natural age a little longer 
than man’s. Fourier, a French nat- 
uralist, estimates man’s life at 140 
years. It is claimed by different in- 
vestigators that every animal ex- 
cept man lives at least ten times as 
long as it takes the animal to reach 
the age at which it reproduces its 
kind. If this was true in regard 
to man he would live 150 years at 
least. 

But why limit the life of man to 
100 years or 140 or 150 years? 
Why should he not, or can he not, 
live to 200, 500, or even 1,000 years. 
It would take an ordinary man 
1,000 years to learn all there is to 
be learned about this grand old 
earth of ours. We are informed by 
the Bible which is considered the 
word of God, that some of the men 
who lived before the Deluge livedl 
hundreds of years. Enoch walked 
with God for 300 years and Enoch 
was not for God took him. But 
what did God do with him? 
Where is he now? He may be alive 
now on some other planet or fixed 
star for what we know. Enoch’s 
father, Jared, lived to be 962 years, 
when he died. Jared’s father, 


Mahallabed, was 895 years old when 
he died. 

Enoch’s son, Methuselah, the old- 
est living man of which we have 
any record, was 969 years of age 
when he died. Methuselah was 187 
years old when he begot Sombok, 
the father of Noah. And Lamech 
lived after he begot Noah 595 years 
and begot sons and daughters. And 
Noah was 500 years old, and Noah 
begot Shem, Ham and Japheth. 
“Noah was a just man and perfect 
in his generation, and Noah walked 
with God.’ To walk with God sub- 
stantially means to live in harmony 
with the laws, to “obey his voice” 
and “keep his commands, his stat- 
utes and his laws.” The promise 
to those that do this was freedom 
from disease, good health and a long 
life of happiness and prosperity. It 
is disobedience of the laws of man’s 
organization that causes early death. 
The Lord God permits diseases to 
come upon humanity because they 
violate his laws. “He that doeth 
wrong shall receive for the wrong 
he hath done.” These things need 
to be repeated over and over till the 
people learn to appreciate the knowl- 
to be derived from them. The fol- 
lowing, found in the 28th Chap- 
ter of Deuteronomy, indicates what 
will happen to those who do not 
obey the commands of the Lord 
God. 
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58. If thou wilt not observe to 


do all the words of this law that 
ere written in this book, that thou 
mayest fear this glorious and fear- 
ful name, THE LORD THY GOD; 

59. Then the Lorp will make 
thy plagues wonderful, and the 
plagues of thy seed, even great 
plagues, and of long continuance, 
and sore sicknesses, and of long con- 
tinuance. 

60. Moreover, he will bring upon 
thee all the diseases of Egypt, which 
thou wast afraid of; and they shall 
cleave unto thee. 

61. Also every sickness, and 
every plague, which is not written 
in the book of this law, them will 
the Lorp bring upon thee, until 
thou be destroyed. 


EXAMPLES OF OLD AGE 





The late Susan B. Anthony in her 8th year. 
Severance in her 86th year. 
6th year, 1905. 


Mrs. C. M. 
Mrs. Rebecca B. Spring in her 
Los Angeles, California. 
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TO GROW PLANTS WITHOUT 
SUNLIGHT. 

Reports from Washington on Octo- 
ber 17%th state that the Agricultural 
Department is going to experiment to 
see if plants cannot be raised without 
sunlight. ‘They will plant cabbage, 
beets, turnips, parsnips, potatoes and 
other garden vegetables, and expose 
them to electric lights, to see if the 
heat and light of electricity will not 
promote the growth of plants similar 
to that of sunlight. If they succeed, 
as they doubtless will, it may prove 
to a possibility of the truth: of the 
fifth verse of the last chapter of Reve- 

lations, which says: 

“And there shall be no night there; 

they need no candles; neither 
light of the sun, for the Lord God’ 
giveth them light; and they shall reign 
forever and ever.” 





WHAT THE DOCTORS SAY. 
OLD AGE MAY BE KEPT AT 
BAY BY THE USE OF BUL- 
GARIAN ZOGHOURT. 





How the Food is Prepared. 





Perfect Nourishment, a Diuretic 
and Slightly Purgative, Owing 
to’ Its Saccharine Elements. 


I. 

Those who wish to attain the age 
of a hundred without having to 
bear the inconveniences attendant 
on old age have only, it appears, to 


follow the prescriptions of Dr. 
Metchnikoff of the Pasteur Insti- 
tute. Some have renewed their 


hope; some regard themselves in the 
mirror of time, under the alert and 
pleasing aspect of comfortable old 
men; others as crowned with the 
snowy diadem of abundant hair; 
yet others as decked with the orna- 
ment of a fan-shaped beard, adding 
to the elegance of a figure, always 
supple and the aspect of a young 
man. 
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Old age, in fact, according to 
Dr. Metchnikoff, is not a necessity, 
but an ancient law which weighs 
on humanity; and recent discoveries 
have proved that the numerous dis- 
eases of the intestines and the stom- 
ach which decimate humanity are 
due to the existing alimentary re- 
gime. 

That we all eat too much is an 


established fact. All scientific men 


are agreed that those whose lon- 
gevity is remarkable live on very 
different food from the majority. 
Their diet is composed largely of 
vegetables, fruit and milk products ; 
in a word, of elements which con- 
stitute a refreshing diet, diminish- 
ing as far as possible the intestinal 
flora—for the intestinal flora of the 
forests among which we find side 
by side eatable cepes and venom- 
ous mushrooms. 

In principle, if we wish to avoid 
other disease due to intestinal poi- 
soning, and to enjoy a green old 
age, sheltered from the marks of 
years, we must not resort to drugs, 
but to an appropriate regime con- 
sisting of fermentations abnormal to 
the intestines, and thus defend our- 
selves from the enemy which we 
carry about with us and which is 
the source of nearly all the ills 
which beset humanity. Birds, which 
are lucky enough to have no large 
intestine, do not suffer from old 
age. They preserve up to the day 
of their death their feathers, their 
bodily suppleness and their vivacity. 
The ideal for humanity would be to 
be deprived of that organ. Since 
this is not possible, let us endeavor 
to purify it of the poisons which 
may collect in it through the action 
of microbes, which have such a pre- 
ponderating action in causing vari- 
ous intestinal diseases. 

But how are we to exterminate 
the deadly army of microbes which 
has installed itself in the citadel of 
our being? For many years past 
the ferment of milk has been re- 
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garded as a powerful factor in de- 
stroying the microbes of putrefac- 
tion. The customs of primitive na- 
tions, it appears, are in this respect 
more scientific than our own. Never 
do Orientals, the wandering tribes 
of Algeria and Tunis, or the blacks 
of the South African continent ab- 
sorb raw milk. They only use 
boiled milk and “lait caille” (clot- 
ted milk). 

Throughout the Ottoman Empire 
every one understands the manufac- 
ture of that product, which is called 
zoghourt, and, together with bread, 
forms the basis of the food of the 
entire rural population of Turkey. 
The mountaineers of the Caucasus 
have also used zoghourt from time 
immemorial; and its beneficent ac- 
tion against anemia and tubercu- 
losis is well known throughout the 
whole of that region. In Bulgaria, 
where the inhabitants are endowed 
with remarkable virility and are 
rarely sick, the sole food of the pop- 
ulation is zoghourt, to which the 
name “Lait caille Bulgare” (Bulga- 
rian clotted milk) is given. 

Zoghourt is milk, to which is com- 
municated by maza, or Bulgarian 
ferment, a special quality of hydro- 
chloric fermentation resembling hy- 
drochloro-peptic fermentation. This 
quality, which renders it very easy 
of digestion, results in its being 
readily accepted by the intestines. It 
is prepared either with the milk of 
the cow, the sheep or the goat, 
warmed over a slow flameless fire 
in as large a vessel as possible, at 
a temperature never exceeding 80 
degrees Cent., until it is reduced 
to two-thirds of its original bulk. 
The greater the reduction the better 
the zoghourt. It should never, how- 
ever, be reduced by simmering below 
half of its bulk. To assist evapo- 
ration it is stirred with a ladle all 
the time it is cooking. 

As soon as the reduction is com- 
plete, the milk is poured into bowls 
varying in capacity as required, and 
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set aside to cool, till it reaches a 
temperature of 55 degrees Cent. At 
that moment a small quantity of 
zoghourt made on the previous day, 
or the day before that, is introduced, 
in a proportion of about two. cubic 
centimetres per litre—that is to say, 
a coffee-spoonful per large bowl. 
The proportion, moreover, depends 
upon its strength, and, if it is used 
in large or even small quantities, the 
complete coagulation of the milk 
ought to take place in five hours. 

The mixture of the ferment with 
the milk is effected by taking the 
clotted milk of the previous day 
and adding it to a small quantity 
of the reduced milk taken from the 
bowl. The mixture is then intro- 
duced into the milk—without dis- 
turbing the surface, on which cream 
has already formed—by means of 
a syringe or a tube. As soon as 
the mixture is effected the bowl is 
covered with a woollen cloth, so 
as to keep the temperature about 
55 degrees Cent. for five hours. At 
the end of that time the milk will 
be found clotted. The cloth is re- 
moved, and the bowl placed in a 
cool place until it is quite cold, 
that is to say in three or four hours. 

The zoghourt is now ready for 
consumption. It tastes sweet or 
sour according as the leavening sub- 
stance is sweet or acid. There are 
thus two sorts of zoghourt, each 
prepared with a different ferment. 
The sweet zoghourt becomes sour 
by lapse of time as the sugar in the 
milk turns acid; but such acidity 
only occurs in zoghourt prepared 
with sour yeast. It would be inter- 
esting to investigate and ascertain 
which of the two bacilli which co- 
agulates the milk turns it sometimes 
sweet and sometimes acid. The 
sour zoghourt is generally preferred 
to the sweet. It can be eaten either 
with or without sugar. 

As may be seen, a small portion 
of the zoghourt (generally taken 
from the bottom of the bowl) 
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should be reserved to serve as fer- 
ment. In Turkey, when a family 
has none, it is begged from the 
neighbors. But to obtain the fer- 
ment in a place where zoghourt has 
not been made, the mode of proced- 
ure is as follows: Clot natural 
milk at a temperature of 30 degrees 
Cent.; keep it till it becomes sour 
and then skim it. The cream will 
serve for ferment for the first zog- 
hourt, the making of which will re- 
quire a somewhat longer time than 
usual. 

There is another manner of con- 
suming zoghourt; it is put into a 
linen bag and hung up to straix 
off all the buttermilk. At the end 
of two or three hours only the curd 
remains, stiff enough to resemble 
skim cheese. It is generally sour 
and is called Torba zoghourt (de- 
riv.: Torba, sack). It is eaten 
with sugar or honey, according to 
taste. It can be forwarded by post 
and must be dipped in milk on 
reaching its destination. 

The ordinary zoghourt is eaten 
either alone or with any other kind 
of food—with fried aubergines 
pumpkins, strawberries, ete. It is 
in every case a wholesome, nourish- 
ing food—more nourishing than 
milk and especially suitable to those 
who are recommended a milk diet. 

Zoghourt, which is a perfect food, 
is at the same time an excellent sup- 
plement to milk from a therapeutic 
point of view. It is a strong diu- 
retic and slightly purgative, owing 
to the sugar of the milk which it 
contains ; hence, its beneficial action 
in dropsy. When it is allowed to 
over-ferment it becomes—owing to 
the presence of a small quantity of 
carbonic acid—a slight stimulant to 
the mucous membranes of the stom- 
ach, as well as a sedative in the 
case of gastric intolerance. 

Its great quality, which renders 
it superior to milk as a medicine, 
consists in its exquisite taste, so that 
it never causes repulsion when it is 
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well prepared. As already stated, 
the taste, which is fresh and pleas- 
ant, varies according to the method 
of making, either being slightly 
piquant. 

“When one has before one’s eyes,” 
said Dr. Tulbendpan in a lecture to 
the Medical Society of Angers, at 
which he communicated the infor- 
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mation given above, “the enormous 
number of persons who succumb to 
uremic or other disease because the 
taste of milk has become insupport- 
able, we can realize what a powerful 
thereapeutic agent zoghourt may be- 
come in the hands of the physi- 
cian.”—Forwarded by C. H. Shep- 
ard, M.D. 





JACOB KINNEY AT NINETY YEARS OF AGE MARRIES 
THE SEVENTH TIME. 


Spry Nonagenarian, Father 


of _ Forty-Four Children, Weds a 


Widow of Sixty Summers. 


A Richmond, Va., Paper of March 
%th Vouches for the Following 
Statement. 

Ninety years old, six times mar- 
ried, and the father of forty-four 
children, with grandchildren galore, 
Jacob Kinney, of Henrico County, 
to-day secured a license to take a 
seventh bride. The woman of his 


choice is Ann Green, a widow, who 
admits having passed the sixtieth 
mile-post. | 

The old man has been a widower 
for some time. He says now that 
he feels the need of a helpmate, al- 
though he is as spry as he was 
twenty years ago, and is able to do 
considerable work on his farm. 





A CURE FOR OLD AGE. 
By E. P. Miter, M.D. 


Dr. Thomas Darlington, Health 
Commissioner of New York City, 
has an article in the New York Tri- 
bune’s Sunday Magazine of Oct. 
15th on “Cure for Old Age,’ in 
which he announces six rules for 
obtaining long life which are of so 
much value we give them place in 
the Science of Health, as follows: 

I. Prorer Eatinc.—This is the 
first, the most important, of all hy- 
gienic rules, just as improper eat- 
ing is the most widespread cause of 
disease and premature old age. 
Probably all of us eat too much, and 
many times too much, the members 
of Beefsteak Clubs being not the 
only offenders. That a locomotive 
will not work with too much coal 
or an automobile with too much 
gasolene men can understand. They 
should also be able to understand 


that the body cannot work properly 
with an excess of food. It cannot 
handle the excess. A tremendous 
waste of vital energy occurs with 
all large eaters, simplv in the body’s 
getting rid of the excess. This ex- 
cess poisons us. Food which is not 
assimilated because it is not needed 
decays and becomes poisonous. The 
body does its best to overcome these 
poisons, and tires the man out by 
its efforts. When it cannot over- 
come them, these toxic elements 
store as unhealthy deposits in the 
walls of the arteries. Sooner or 
later they set un disease; in all 
cases they harden and destroy the 
usefulness of the arterial coats up- 
on whose normal condition health 
and long life depend. 

Now, there are many reasonable 
people who are not only willing but 
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eager to eat properly, but they do 
not know how. They will say that 
they cannot measure their food for 
themselves nor for their children, 
because they do not know the proper 
quantities. Until more specific reg- 
ulations can be found for them they 
will be greatly assisted by two broad 
rules. 

Eat Stowty.—tThe first of these 
is “Eat Slowly.” If a man eats 
rapidly he mav eat twice or three 
times as much as he needs, If he 
eats slowly he cannot do this. The 
reason is that with slow eating the 
sense of repletion makes itself felt 
when repletion is reached. He can- 
not eat any more, because he does 
not want any more. His appetite 
being satisfied, food has lost its at- 
traction. In eating ranidly, how- 
ever, the excitement and the enjoy- 
ment and the haste prevent the state 
of repletion from being observed. 
In its place he is checked only by 
distention. In the former, reple- 
tion, his after-state will be one of 
content, comfort and activity. In 
the latter, the state is one of sleepi- 
ness, fatigue, and discomfort. From 
the standpoint of happiness and use- 
fulness alone, to say nothing of 
health,, no better rule can be fol- 
lowed by any man than “Eat 
Slowly.” 

Dessert.—The second rule is as 
to dessert, the custom of tempting 


the appetite, after repletion is 


reached, to further indulgence. 
After a hearty dinner, pudding, pies 
and all other sugary compounds 
cost every one who eats them far 
more in comfort and pleasure than 
the pleasure which he receives. They 
are the most ingenious and most ef- 
fective causes of general overeating. 
Sugar is rather a serious matter, 
dietetically speaking. According to 
the experiments of the Italian Gov- 
ernment sugar contains and furn- 
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ishes to the body two and a half 
times as much energy as any other 
food known. Upon these results 
the British Government used cho- 
colate for its troops in the Boer 
War, and the Japanese greatly de- 
veloped the principle in the use of 
a chocolate preparation in their 
recent war. 

Imagine, then, the strain put on 
the* body by sugary preparations 
after a hearty meal, a mass of food 
and concentrated energy that is not 
needed, particularly by people lead- 
ing sedentary lives who have no 
means of burning up the excess of 
food in healthy exercise. Sugar is 
an excellent thing in itself; but it 
might be much better if the dinner 
began with sweetmeats, in the Chin- 
ese fashion. In all cases where the 
dessert is heavy the dinner should 
be light and the relation between 
the two intelligently considered. 

A further rule of value may be 
gathered from the fact that about 
eighty-five per cent. of the food, 
taken in normal quantity, is used 
up in maintaining the heat of the 
body. In summer, when the heat 
of our environment nearly ap- 
proaches the heat of the body, some- 
thing like eighty-five per cent. less 
of food is necessary. These figures 
cannot be laid down exactly for all 
persons, but the fact suggests its 
own course of action. 

I].—Prorer Etimination.—If 
the surplus steam of an engine was 
not allowed to escape and the ashes 
were not removed, its action would 
soon cease. The body is simply, in 
one aspect, an automatic food-con- 
suming and waste-eliminating ma- 
chine. The organs of elimination 
should be looked to, watched and 
maintained in regular daily action 
at least as carefully as the million- 
aire watches his automobile in these 
respects. Regularity is of the high- 
est importance. © 


* (To be Continued.) 
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General Porter. 
A NEAR VIEW OF THE MAN AND HIS CHARACTER. 


By J, A: 


President McKinley once said of 
General Horace Porter that “he can 
match the French in all the grace of 
speech, wit and courtesy, which are so 
valuable in diplomatic and social life.” 
Few men sent to France from this 


FOwLER. 


country have filled their mission with 
such eminent success as General Por- 
ter, and we wish to emphasize McKin- 
ley’s tribute to the subject of our sketch 
by pointing out how he filled his poss 
tion so completely. 
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GENERAL HORACE PORTER, 


(1) Stability. 2) Revolution. (3) Observation. (4) Longevity. (5) Wit. (6) Adaptability (7) Sympathy. 
(8) Tact. (9) Language. (10) Positivencss, (11) Intuition, a 
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In the selection of foreign ambassa- 
dors great discernment is necessary in 
recognizing the fitness of each man to 
the country to which he is sent, and 
General Porter, through his diplomatic 
ability, his linguistic talent, and his 
ready wit, which are noticeable factors 
in his character and show in the devel- 
opment of his large Language, Wit, 
Secretiveness and Imitation, has been 
able to do what few men have accom- 
plished. 

We seein hima manof unusual 
strength of purpose. He is constitu- 
tionally tough and wiry, and his head 
and features betoken resolution which 
we see (1) in the well proportioned 
chin, (2) the nose, (3) the orbital arch, 
and in the perceptive faculties which 
are actively developed. ‘These take a 
far-sighted glance of all practical sub- 
jects. Nothing escapes him. He is a 
man who is sure of his game before he 


‘fires his first shot. He never wastes 


his amunition nor throws away his en- 
ergy, strength or words on useless sub- 
jects. He knows what he is about and 
has the tact to use his knowledge with 
economic discretion. 


His head is broad in the anterior lobe, 
making his forehead square rather than 
high. All practical leaders of men who 
have been known for their quick in- 
sight into the comprehensive affairs of 
life, such as (1) President Roosevelt, 
(2) Admiral Dewey, (3) General 
Tracey, have had a similar cast of head, 
while our literary imaginative, highly 
polished and philosophic leaders, like 
McKinley, as a_ politician, Herbert 
Spencer, as a writer, and the Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, as a preacher, have a higher 
forehead and a less prominent brow or 
arch over the eye. 

In General Porter’s head there is con- 
siderable breadth above and behind the 
ear which has given him courage to act, 
speak and work in a forcible way. He 
shows prudence without fear; hence he 
would rather be connected with a large 
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concern, a difficult enterprise and a mas- 
terly piece of work than with that which 
can be easily overcome or requires no 
test of courage to accomplish, con- 
quer or surmount. 

Constitutionally speaking he is made 
of wrought iron, but possesses—singu- 
larly enough—the polish of cast iron, 
He has the pluck of a hundred men and 
the sympathy of double that number. 
In this union of his character he com- 
bines the strength of his father and the 
tenderness of his mother. There ar 
comparatively few men who have been 
better able to use their powers to a good 
account than he. 

Like Abraham Lincoln, he has 
through his humor, resisted encroach- 
ments that another person, with less 
tact and insight would not have been 
able to do. 

The outer corner of his forehead (5) 
is noticeably active and represents his 
Mirthfulness, and when this faculty 
works with his Comparison and Com- 
bativeness it gives him a keen apprecia- 
tion for repartee, eloquence and appro- 
priate illustration. 

He possesses the Motive-Mental 
‘Temperament which shows in his broad 
shoulders, square chin, broad nose, long 
ear, high cheek bones, and his percep- 
tive and executive faculties. He must 
have inherited some of his grandfather 
Porter’s fire, nerve and military spirit. 

It is not strange that General Grant 
should have selected him as Military 
Secretary, and that he should have be- 
come one of that general’s close trusty 
and confidential friends and advisers. 
General Grant himself had a similar 
cast of intellect, and had General Por- 
ter been placed in a similar position to 
that of Grant he would have served the 
Union with similar ability. 

His knowledge of military matter, 
courage and pleasing manners, ready 
tact, executive ability and tireless en- 
ergies were charactistics which com- 
bined to make him a most efficient Sec- 
retary, and every office ‘he has filled 
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since then he has honored with the 
dignity of being a brilliant soldier, an 
able lawyer, a distinguished writer, and 
a fluent speaker. 





Now that General Porter has re- 
turned to this country we know that he 
will still manifest the same earnestness 


of purpose that hé has always shown. 





Prize Offers 


The prize for the March competi- 
tion has been awarded to Mrs. Co- 
burn, North Water Gap, Pa., for 
her description of the four men 
whose pictures we gave in the Jan- 
uary number. 

For April the competition is for 
the best ideas on improving the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. One 
month’s entire contents table must 
be given, also the names of suggested 
articles for other numbers. 

For May the competition is for 
the best article on “How to Improve 
the Memory and Cultivate Eventu- 
ality.” 

For June the competition is for 
the best account of any Biblical in- 
cident illustrating Phrenology. 

For July the competition is for 
the best article on “Scientific Mar- 
riage” (with advice on the same). 


and Awards. 


The competition for August is for 
the best article on “How to Culti- 
vate Self-Esteem.” The suggestion 
has been forwarded by Geo. 'T. By- 
land, Class of 798. 

The prize winners will be given 
a year’s subscription to the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL or one of the fol- 
lowing books: “Self-Culture and 
Perfection of Character,” by O. 8. 
Fowler; “A Manual of Mental Sci- 
ence for Teachers and Students,” by 
J. A. Fowler; “The Principles of 
Physiology,” by Andrew Combe, 
M.D. ; “Marriage,” by L. N. Fowler; 
“Memory and Intellectual Improve- 
ment,” by O. S. Fowler; “Man in 
Genesis and Geology,” by Joseph P. 
Thompson, D.D. 

Competitions should be written 
on one side of the paper only and 
in ink, and sent in before or on the 
first of each month. 





Mr. Benedict Lust, The Editor of “The 
Naturopath.”’ 


The American Institute of Phrenology. 


The fourth meeting of the season 
in connection with the above Insti- 
tute was held on February 6th, 
when Mr. Benedict Lust gave an in- 
teresting lecture on “The Kneipp 
System, or Naturopathy.” He fol- 
lowed the eloquent appreciation of 
Dudley Field Malone, upon the life 
and work of Patrick Henry, and 
said on commencing his lecture that 
he thought Patrick Henry must have 
had a great constitution, and that in 
every period of the history of this 
country we have found that the right 
man has stood up as an apostle to 


give utterance to great truths. Hav- 
ing a fine organization, Patrick 
Henry was backed up in his princi- 
ples by his vitality and health. 

All through his address Mr. Lust 
expressed his own strong personal- 
ity. Being a foreigner and having 
a German accent, he expressed his 
views in a straight-from-the-shoul- 
der way, and thus kept his audience 
in perfect good humor all through 
his remarks ; in fact, they were often 
convulsed with laughter over the 
cool, audacious advice that he of- 
fered and the comparisons he drew 
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between what ought to be, and what 
is. He said it had become a public 
fad to have operations and several 
doctors. “A man cannot live, die or 
be buried as he wants to; he cannot 
be buried without a coroner’s certifi- 
cate, and a coroner’s certificate 
must be obtained through a physi- 
cian or by a post-mortem examina- 
tion. This is worse than English 
taxation.” It will be readily seen 
that Mr. Lust is a man who stands 














MR. BENEDICT LUST. 


for natural habits. “But,” said he, 
“people do not want to follow natu- 
ral laws. The making of money by 
fast methods is against natural laws. 
As for fresh air, there is none of it 
in New York; and if there was, men 
have no time to breathe it. We 
need more Patrick Henry s to create 
a revolution,” he declared, “to 
make people take care of their bod- 
ies and use their brains aright.” 
He said that “in Germany there are 
many more parks that are the lungs 
of the cities than here. In Germany 
the press helps to increase the in- 
terest in health measures; in this 
country patent medicines fatten the 





receipts of the papers. In Germany 
there are eighty-nine societies to 
take up the study of Nature-Cure, 
and the simple life is studied much 
more than it is in this country.” 

Mr. Lust speaks with the force of 
conviction. The Vital and Motive 
elements are strongly combined in 
his nature. His quality is fine, 
which shows itself in the delicate 
texture of the skin and hair, and the 
Vital elements manifest themselves 
quite distinctly in his rather round 
but firm chin, small but well-shaped 
ears, full but well-set features. The 
Motive in the dark eyes, square 
forehead, high head, practical brow, 
conscientious bearing, ample chest, 
square shoulders and firm muscles. 
He is the picture of health, and 
lives up to and practices the views 
that he preaches. He therefore has 
influence over others, and people 
feel convinced that what he is tell- 
ing them is true to nature, although 
his views may be rather extreme, 
and should be carried out and lived 
up to if health is to be the prime 
factor in life. He speaks with the 
air of authority, and consequently 
he will always have a willing audi- 
ence to listen to his ideas. 

At the close of the meeting, Dr. 
Brandenbure made some profitable 
remarks concerning the points which 
had been given by the speaker whom 
he had known for many years. As 
a physiologist he had had: consid - 
erable experience, and as a lecturer 
on Hygiene he had studied the sub- 
ject of Therapeutics from A to Z. 
He added some advice concerning 
the kind of baths different temper- 
aments should indulge in and the 
way they should be taken. 

Before the lecture, two examina- 
tions of a lady and gentleman were 
made by Miss J. A. Fowler; both 
were interesting and representative 
characters. At the close of the meet- 
ing opportunity was given for some 
examination of the busts and 
museum. 
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A Burglar’s Brain, 


Study of Edward Dunlap’s Remarkable Mental Traits May Solve 
Criminal Problems. 


Professors in Wister Institute Plan 
Deep Investigation of the Con- 
vict’s Brain, Which Shows 
Great Differences from 
Others. 





(Special Dispatch to the New York 
Herald.) 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Saturday, 
March 3d.—Edward Dunlap, re- 
formed burglar, was right in his es- 
timate of his brain, which has 
proved the most extraordinary ever 
examined by scientists at Wister In- 
stitute. 

Dunlap was a remarkable crim- 
inal. He displayed great mental 
vigor and willed his brain to sci- 
ence, declaring that he felt certain 
his brain would be found to be un- 
usual and that the study of it might 
enable science to suggest a way to 
combat criminal instincts in other 
men. 

Announcement was made to-day 
that there are inexplicable features 
in Dunlap’s brain that render it 
unique. That is all science can say 
at present. Dunlap’s brain is dif- 
ferent. It has aroused great spec- 
ulation among the scientists, but 
none as yet ventures the slightest 
suggestion of its meaning. The 
solution will require years of study 
and years of comparison of this or- 
gan with others. 

“Dunlap’s brain is in many re- 
spects, the most remarkable speci- 
men we have ever had here to ex- 
amine,” said the doctor in charge 
of the Institute. “Hundreds of 
brains, even of notable men, of- 
fer little or nothing to distinguish 
them from the average, but strangely 
enough Dunlap’s brain, which has 
just been examined, bears out his 
belief expressed before he died that 
it was unusual. 


“In no other brain we have ever 
seen here have the fissures been so 
wide and deep and strangely marked. 
What does this mean? I cannot 
say. It may mean nothing. It may 
be full of meaning. But the fact 
that the brain is different remains 
and is interesting to us in view of 
Dunlap’s announced conviction that 
in it might be found the key to his 
long criminal life. 

This is interesting, particularly 
at this time, when the institute has 
just been chosen as the Central In- 
stitute for Inter-academic Brain Re- 
search in the United States. Science 
has at last awakened to the necessity 
for brain study, and it is safe to 
say there is no subject of anatomy 
which is so little understood. 

“Since this announcement there 
has been a great awakening of inter- 
est in the subject. It seems likely 
that we shall have practically an 
unlimited number of brains here at 
our disposal.” 

The above article is gratifying in 
as much as it is the fulfilment of 
long years of agitation on the ques- 
tion of Brain research, made by 
Phrenologists. But still very little 
will be done in ascertaining the true 
character of Dunlap, unless some of 
the researches of Gall, Spurzheim, 
Combe, the Fowlers, Sizer and Dray- 
ton are brought forward. Of course 
the examination of the fissures, the 
depth of the convolutions, etc., may 
prove something, but the width of 
the basilar brain as compared with 
other brains, the height of the brain 
as compared with the height of other 
brains, and the length may add some- 
thing even more pertinent in ex- 
plaining the man’s character than 
the mere fissures. The paper says, 
“the solution will require years of 
study and years of comparison of 
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this organ with others,” that is so, 
but we trust that the Institute will 
be willing to use the experiments 
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that have already been made, as 
stepping stones toward further light 
in this respect. 





A Study of Heads and Faces. 


In a recent New York paper, 
namely the New York Journal, the 
following remarkable picture ap- 
peared, which we leave our readers 
to dissect for themselves. In the 


not like this man, he is coarse and 
brutal.” Of the second she said: 
“Neither do I like this one, he is 
cold and cruel.” Of the third one 
she said: “This type I like, he is 
fatherly and sympathetic.” Of the 








“I WANT ONLY JUSTICE,” CLAICHE GIRL SAYS. 
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trial of Berthe Claiche, she is re- 
ported to have said, “I only want 
justice,” and in choosing her jury 
she selected her jurors with con- 
siderable discernment of character. 
Of the first subject she said: “I do 


fourth one she remarked: “I also 
like this one, his is an honest, kind 
face.” And so she went on express- 
ing an opinion concerning every 
juror, which showed her to be a 
shrewd discerner of character. 





Health and 


Report of the American Institute of 
Phrenology. 

A highly enthusiastic meeting 
was convened on March 6th ('Tues- 
day) to hear Dr. E. B. Foote lec- 
ture on “Health and Character; 
How United,” and Maurice Warner, 
the gifted musician. The meeting 
was an auspicious one among the 
many interesting gatherings of the 
Institute. The chair was taken by 
the Rev. Thos. A. Hyde, and after 
his remarks Miss Fowler made two 
phrenological examinations. Dr. 
Foote and Mrs. Trautman were se- 


Character. 


lected from the audience, because 
they represented different types of 
character. Dr. Foote, Miss Fowler 
said, possessed a high degree of the 
Mental Temperament, with hardly 
enough of the Vital elements to give 
physical stamina and vitality for all 
the work that his brain was in- 
clined to do. He was constantly 
generating new ideas, planning out 
new fields of work, dipping into sci- 
entific facts that bore upon the issue 
of things that concerned mankind, 
and therefore he needed a giant body 
to support and sustain the activity 
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of his brain. He would be liable, 
she said, to burn the midnight oil, 
and remarked that she thought his 
wife must have often to remind him 
that he had a physical organization 
that needed thought and considera- 
tion. The dinner-bell was no sign 
that he was ready to put down his 
pen and obey its call. Miss Fowler 
asked his wife, Mrs. Dr. Foote, if 
her husband did not pay more at- 
tention to his brain than his body. 
To which she replied, “always.” 
The lady who was examined was 


of the executive type. She inherited 


a fine constitution, was large in 
build, solid-and substantial, and well 
capable of taking upon herself re- 
sponsibilities in life. She was told, 
among other things, that she had 
executive ability, organizing power, 
and a very industrious mind; that 
she would organize work for other 
people and be able to set fifty peo- 
ple to work; that she was very in- 
tuitive, and had good recuperative 
power; that her sympathies were 
strong and as a nurse in watching 
over the sick, or as a physician in 
giving advice, she could be equally 
helpful. When asked if she was en- 
gaged in any executive work, she 
said, “Yes, all day long.” Although 
she had never seen Miss Fowler be- 
fore, she had told her things which 
would seem as though she had 
known her all her life. 

In introducing Maurice Warner, 
the wonderful little musician, Mr. 
Hyde referred to the musical talent 
that this boy evidently possessed, 
and mentioned the organs of Time 
and Tune, Ideality and Calculation 
which were specially large, and re- 
ferred to the arguments he had had 
at Harvard when sustaining the 
theory that there was an organ for 
Oratory as well as for Music. He 
said that children were great proofs 
of Phrenology, and if we were to 
go into the schools we would find 
much confirmatory evidence of the 
Science. He was glad we had such 
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a highly gifted lad to play for us 
that evening. Maurice Warner then 
played from memory the “Fourth 
Grand Concerto in D minor,” by 
Vieuxtemps, also a ”Nocturne,” by 
Chopin, and “Hejre Kati,” by Hu- 
bay, and: was accompanied by Mrs. 
Banner, the wife of Mr. Michael 
Banner, the celebrated teacher of 
New York City. His playing was an 
intellectual treat; and as the Hall of 
the Institute was full to its utmost 
limit by this time, his playing was 
received with great enthusiasm. 

Dr. Foote was then called upon 
to give his address. He handled his 
subject with great skill and gave to 
his audience some well thought out 
ideas. He said what we were all 
crying for was good health and good 
character; that no argument was 
needed to show their utility. They 
are the summum bonum devoutly to 
be wished, which no one eould deny. 
While the theories of theologists he 
did not pretend to know much about 
and the cosmic and psychic science 
problems were too deep for him, yet 
the practical, pressing, utilitarian 
problems are what interested him 
most, and it was these problems that 
he wished to speak upon. 

So full of points was the subject 
that the lecturer found it difficult to 
draw the line and close the subject. 
On doing so, however, the chairman 
remarked on rising, that they would 
be glad to have Dr. Foote come some 
other time and give them the re- 
mainder of his notes and state the 
principles upon which these many 
valuable facts had been based, and 
propose a workable propaganda. He 
was sure that all had listened to the 
valuable lecture with great interest. 
Maurice Warner then completed his 
programme, the “Nocturne” being 
played in a most beautiful and ar- 
tistic way; while the last selection 
namely “Hejre Kati,” by Hubay, © 
was bright and joyous. It was quite. 
interesting to see the play of emo- 
tion on the boy’s face as he played 
these two different pieces. 


Continued on Page 132. 
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“There is one mind common to all individual men. 
inlet to the same and to all of the same. 


worth.” 


Every man is an 
Let a man then know his 
EMERSON. 





SPRING 
The wild winds through the leafless trees 
Are harbingers of birds and bees; 
The tempest’s breath, the moan, the sigh, 
Foretell of gentle breezes nigh. 
The mantle now so closely borne, 
And over Nature’s jewels worn, 
Will soon be cast aside, and bring 
To vision brightest hues of Spring. 


S. E. Baker. 





BRAIN DOES NOT 
INTELLECTUAL 
POWER. 


Two of the most eminent anthro- 
pologists of Germany, Professors 
Loewenfeld and Eyerich, have been 
examining into the prevailing belief 
that a large skull and a heavy brain 
are indications of superior intellec- 
tual power, and find absolutely noth- 
ing in support of this tradition. 
They have based their investigations 
on careful studies of 935 soldiers of 
the ordinary class ; 300 one-year vol- 
unteers, gentlemen’s sons of superior 
education; 312 pupils of national 
schools, and 207 examinations of 
brains of the dead. There were 


A LARGE 
PROVE 


weakly endowed natures with fine 
brain capacity; on the other hand, 
some of the brightest of the one- 
year volunteers had heads rather 
less than the normal size. No mat- 
ter what way they went to work to 
get results in favor of their earlier 
impressions, they were confronted 
with defeat. No such rule can be 
said to exist. It is as irregular and 
as unscientific to say that a big- 
brained or big-headed man is intel- 
lectual as to say that he is tall or 
short or addicted to any particular 
habit.—Modern Society. 

The above statement is what Phre- 
nologists have endorsed repeatedly, 
and only where size is accompanied 
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by a fine quality of organization have 
they indicated that size gave power. 
Physiologists who have not studied 
the localization theory, do not real- 
ize that the topographical areas of 
the brain are of much more impor- 
tance than the size of a brain. It 
is where the brain is developed, 
whether anteriorly, posteriorly, supe- 
riorly, or inferiorly, that concerns a 
psychological and phrenological ex- 
aminer. 


THE STUDY OF PHRENOLOGY 
BY CLASS WORK AND PRI- 
ATE INSTRUCTION. 

There are three methods of im- 
parting phrenological knowledge by 
personal work. One is_ through 
classes in various localities, another 
is through the A. P. I. Institute; 
the third is by private instruction. 
All sources of study are preparatory 
for the more extended Institute work 
in the autumn, when both the prin- 
ciples and the art of character read- 
ing are fully explained and demon- 
strated. When persons can give their 
time to a lesson a week, the advan- 
tage of appealing direct to the 
teacher is a benefit, though in the 
lessons by mail, the same privilege 
is granted, but, of course, on a slower 
basis. 

Tue “StTrAIGHT-EpDGE” INDUSTRIES. 

To help a man to help himself is 
a far greater and more praiseworthy 
effort than to bestow a library, and 
what we have heard of the “straight- 
edge” industries proves to us that 
we have among us men who have 
grasped at the right principle of 
things. As a rule, people do not want 
charity, but practical help. A few 
persons, however, will always be will- 
ing to lean upon the efforts of 
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others. But able-bodied men and 
women prefer to support themselves, 
and the industries known as the 
“Straight-Edge” supply a long-felt 
need. Right in the heart of New 
York City a school of methods exists 
for the study of the highest art— 
that of friendly co-operation. For 
several years a few persons have 
been working to establish the above- 
named school, and it is worthy of 
the support of all right-thinking men 
and women. ‘The location of the 
Straight-Edge Industries is No. 1 
Abingdon Square, on the corner of 
Bank Street, Greenwich Village. 
The Eighth Avenue trolley car 
passes the door. Connected with the 
industries is a restaurant, bakery, 
pure-food laboratory, printing estab- 
lishment, play workroom for chil- 
dren, a hall for public gatherings, 
classes and lectures, and three floors 
of living rooms for workers and 
others. The Straight-Edge Indus- 
tries have been partly equipped by 
workers and partly by interested 
friends. These industries are held 
in trust for the free use of co-opera- 
tive workers by a school of methods 
which consists of persons who are 
studying by practical and experi- 
mental methods how to translate 
business into terms of human 
brotherhood. The investigators point 
out that two thousand five hundred 
dollars spent for meals, lodgings, 
salaries, rent, and other expenses of 
organized or unorganized charity, 
will support five thousand men and 
women in idleness for one day; 
whereas two thousand five hundred 
dollars spent to equip the Straight- 
Edge Industries has afforded a hun- 
dred and fifty persons a chance to 
work and earn their living, six 
months each on an average, equiva- 
lent to a day’s work for thirty thous- 
and people. One of the points of 
the practical creed of the members of 
this colony is, “there is no orthodoxy 
but the orthodoxy of loving our neigh- 
bors ‘as ourselves, and doing unto 
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them all things whatsoever we would 
that they should do unto us.” Any 
information required by our readers 
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on this important work we shall be 
happy to supply, or inquirers can 
write direct to the above address. 





REVIEWS. 


How to Be Wealthy, Wealthy 
and Wise. By A. T. Story. L. N. 
Fowler & Co., Imperial Buildings, 
London, Eng., and Fowler & Wells 
Co., New York. The writer of this 
little booklet takes up the question 
of health and what it means, the 
feeding of children, happiness the 
desire of all, youthful smoking, ex- 
ercise in the open air, the secret 
of longevity, apples for health, the 
misery of the millionaire, among 
other thoughts, .and writes interest- 
ingly upon each. So many books 
nowadays are written upon health 
that it is very difficult to find a 


_ writer bringing forward any new 


ideas, but the compilation of the best 
literature upon health and the com- 
bining in one volume of much re- 
search which saves the reader’s time 
is what helps to sell many booklets 
on this subject to-day. The writer 
of the above-named book is not un- 
known to phrenological readers, and 
those who have read his other liter- 
ary works will be glad that he has 
ventured upon a new series. As 
every one is asking for something 
new, and we cannot have too many 
books on this valuable subject of 
health, we believe that the writer 
will be gratified by the distribution 
and ready sale of his latest publica- 
tion. Price, 20 cents. 


Taber’s Family Medical Cyclo- 
pedia. Edited by C. W. Taber, 
Chicago; Assistant Editor, Nicolas 
Senn, M.D. This little book is in- 
tended to furnish the layman with a 
more or less comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the thousands of medical 
words and subjects in general use 
by the profession. It does not pre- 


tend to be a “family doctor,” but 
there is room for a work of this 
kind; in fact, its use is invaluable. 
It supplies the family with really 
pertinent facts regarding the struc- 
ture and functions of the human 
body. It also gives various diseases 
that are liable to affect the various 
organs and parts of the body. It 
also provides the family with a 
means of discriminating between 
various symptoms so that it may be 
known when a physician’s aid is im- 
perative. It also furnishes the dia- 
tetic and hygienic treatment for all 
diseases of vital import, together 
with many suggestions for assisting 
the nurse or physician, and fifthly, it 
gives an extended list of poisons and 
antidotes and the symptoms and 
treatment of each. It is useful in 
emergencies and will prove of un- 
told value to many a household. The 
departments devoted to accidents 
and “first-aid” treatment will also 
prove to be extremely useful. It 
contains a great deal of valuable 
information relative to nearly every 
subject embraced by the term “med- 
ical science,” and current literature 
often contains medical terms which 
the layman knows nothing about; 
words and terms not found in the 
average English dictionary. The 
book is furnished with valuable 
charts, tables and cross-index for 
special subjects, and pages are left 
for prescriptions and medical recipes. 
It combines the important features 
of a medical dictionary and ency- 
clopedia, and is, in fact, an epitome 
of general medical information. We 
have no doubt about its being ap- 
preciated by the general public 
wherever it is introduced. 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Iris Nichols, Eng.—This child 
has a capital memory and is very 
observant ; she is precocious and will 
manifest more than average intelli- 
gence for her years. She will dis- 
play an enquiring mind and will be 
quick to learn, always taking a lively 
interest in her surroundings. She 
will be very self-reliant and reso- 
lute in purpose, auite active and en- 
ergetic, also loving and sympathetic. 

Keep her a little girl as long as 
possible and do not be in a hurry to 
tax her young mind with school les- 
sons. When older she should have 
the opportunity of learning music. 

When she reaches maturity, she 
will give a good account of herself 
and will aspire to a position where 
she can have responsibility. 

H. Pinchbeck, Lincoln, Eng.— 
Possesses an active temperament, 
intelligence and a self-reliant dis- 
position. He is fully alive to what 
is going on in his surroundings, 
and will take an interest in affairs 
generally. There is much decisive- 
ness in his character, also versatility, 
with an occasional display of im- 
pulsiveness. 

See that he completes what he 
commences; more application will 
be to his advantage; he is an af- 
fectionate boy, very sympathetic, 
and can talk well, his general mem- 
ory is good. By the aid of constant 
perseverance he will make a good 
scholar, and eventually will succeed 
where his quick perception and con- 
structive abilities will be called into 
exercise, either in mechanical work 
or commerce. ‘The necessity of ap- 
—" must be impressed upon 
vim. 


J. Smith, Darwen, Eng.—This 
boy possesses much strength and 
solidity of character; he is firm and 
reliable, trustworthy and respectful ; 
he will learn his school lessons with 
comparative ease, particularly by the 


aid of individual tuition, for he likes 
to have a reason for everything and 
will evince an enquiring mind. 

He has ability for drawing and 
will take an interest in mechanical 
work and will be skilful in it. 

We advise his education should 
be directed along Scientific and 
Technical lines, and when his age 
permits apprentice him to a trade. 

He is social and affable, respon- 
sive to good influences and will take 
his own part well among his com- 
petitors. 

He has inherited strong moral 
tendencies and a good constitution.. 





HEALTH AND CHARACTER. 
Continued from Page 128. 


Mr. Piercy then gave out the notices 
for the future meetings, saying that 
Dr. Robert Walter, of Wernersville, 
would lecture on “The Constitution 
of Man, or the Philosophy of Phre- 
nology in Connection with Science 
and Health,’ on April the 3d. He 
was sure that Dr. Walter was too 
well known and had been too well 
received at the Institute on previ- 
ous occasions to need more than a 
brief announcement to secure for 
him a large and appreciative audi- 
ence. A musical quartette was also 
expected to give some music on the 
same evening, and it should be borne 
in mind that the Phrenological Ex- 
aminations which were generally 
given at the close would precede the 
lecture and would be given promptly 
at 8 o’clock. 

A fuller report will appear next 
month. 

The Wednesday Morning Lenten 
Talks arranged by Miss Fowler on 
“Character in Personality” would be 
given during the month, to which 
ladies and gentlemen were invited, 
particulars of which could be ob- 
tained from the printed programs. 
A class for earnest, busy men and 
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women would commence its first 
lesson on Wednesday morning at 
10 o'clock, particulars of which 
could be obtained at the close. 

A vote of thanks was given to the 
lecturer and musician by Miss Fow- 
ler and the meeting was brought to 
a close. She suggested that each one 
present should read the sketch of 
Maurice Warner in the March Jour- 
nal, which also contained the line of 
ancestry of the boy for many gener- 
ations and proved conclusively the 
arguments of the lecturer. 

THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


The Fowler Institute holds its 
usual monthly students’ meeting at 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E. C., under the able presi- 
dency of Mr. D. T. Elliott. Discus- 
sions of a highly beneficial character 
pertaining to Phrenology are the 
order of the programme. 


At the Monthly Meeting of the 
students of the Fowler Institute. 
held on February 28, a pleasant even- 
ing was spent in discussing the men- 
tal requirements of the mechanic. 
The subject was introduced by Mr. 
A. Dayes, F.F.P.I., who read an in- 
teresting paper, which will be given 
in a future number of the Journal. 
Mr. D. T. Elliott occupied the chair. 
On going to press, we have received 
the sad: intelligence that the wife of 
one of our graduates in London, a 
member of the Fowler Institute, has 
passed away. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. T. J. Desai, Barrister- 
at-Law. has taken quite an interest 
in the phrenological work and that 
he has given considerable time to 
literature He sends us a poem he 
has just written on the death of his 
wife. 


Mrs. Desai was born in 1874. We 
extend to Mr. Desai our sincere sym- 
pathy in his bereavement. 
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Professor Taylor, F.F.P.1., of 
Morecambe, England, is now lectur- 
ing at the Y. M. C. A., in Belfast, on 
Phrenology, one subject being 
“What to do for our Boys and 
Girls.” 

On March 7th Mr. J. M. Fitz- 
gerald gave a lecture on “The Dif- 
ferences in the Cranium and Cere- 
bral Developments of Men and 
Women” before the Senior Class of 
Bennett Medical College, Bishop 
Fallows presiding. The lecture was 
greatly appreciated. Another will be 
given soon on “Muscular Stability 
and its Relation to Moral and Men- 
tal Progress.” 


BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY INCORPORATED. 


The Monthly Meeting for Febru- 
ary was of a social character and 
proved to be one of the most suc- 
cessful yet held. The purely phren- 
ological items were supplied by Mr. 
George Hart-Cox, Mr. A. Hubert, 
Mr. James Webb, the President ( Mr. 
J. M. Severn) and Mr. T. Timson; 
whilst some excellent musical con- 
tributions were given by Miss J. 
Ticehurst, Master C. Windish (whose 
head was afterwards examined pub- 
licly), Miss Jessie Sarna and Mr. 
C. Morgan. The President occupied 
the chair, and the Hon. Sec. Mr. 
Warren announced that thirty-three 
new members had joined the society 
since the beginning of the present 
year, and he was certain from the 
tone of things around that a wider 
interest than ever was being ‘taken 
in Phrenology. This society had 
been working for twenty years and 
was still vigorous and prospering. 


FIELD NOTES. 
C. A. Hewes is travelling in the 
Southwest giving examinations. 
D. H. Campbell is lecturing at 
Sturgeon Falls, Ontario. 
Annie M. Dewey is giving exam- 
inations in Springfield, Mass. 
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E. J. O’Brien of Canada is now 
touring the States and located in 
Mt. Clements, Mich., lecturing as 
well as giving readings and doing a 
good business. 

C. W. Tyndall is now in Omaha, 
Neb., 

R. J. Black, Vinton, Iowa, says: 
“T have had a fine business this 
winter, and if nothing happens I 
will trv and pay you a visit next 
summer in New York.” 

Dr. W. G. Alexander is touring 
Canada, and is now at Calgary, 
Alberta. 

Geo. Cozens is still doing business 
in North Dakota. 

Mrs. Viola H. Gilbert has opened 
a Phrenological office in Asheville, 
x. C. 

Alva A. Tanner is giving examin- 
ations at Oakley, Idaho. 

V. F. Cooper continues to give 
examinations at Couer d’Alene, 
Idaho. 

J. W. Billman of Smithville, Ohio, 
expects soon to give stereopticon 
lectures on Phrenology. 

J. T. Byland, who has been laying 
off and resting for three years is 
now preparing to start out again in 
the lecture field. 


MISS FOWLER’S TALKS. 

Miss Fowler’s Talks on Wednes- 
day mornings at eleven o’clock, dur- 
ing February, have been upon char- 
acter in the face. The salient points 
of eyes, ears, nose, chins, were given, 
and blackboard illustrations were 
used to enforce the speaker’s mean- 
ing. Instances of each type are also 
found in the audience of ladies and 
gentlemen each morning. During 
the month Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, Miss Mary G. Hay, Mrs. E. J. 
Dye, Rev. Henry 8S. Clubb, Mr. 
Hl. O. M. Crosby, Rev. Albert B. 


King, have been guests of honor. 


THE LENTEN TALKS. 
The Wednesday meetings were 
upon “Character in Personality,” on 
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“The Science of Dress,” “Character 
in “The Walk,” in “The Voice,” and 
the “Handshake.” These will be 
more fully reported in our next 
issue. 

The April Talks on Wednesdays— 
4th, 11th, 18th, 25th—will be upon 
Character in Handwriting. 

A Morning Class has been formed 
of busy men and women at ten 
o’clock every Wednesday morning. 
A shorthand route to character read- 
ing is the object. 


We can recommend Mrs. Reed as 
one who has given not a little atten- 
tion to the study of the Music. 
Address, Fowler & Wells office. 


Subscriptions can still be taken 
for the Aso-Neith Cochran System 
of Numbers and Letters, a book that 
will shortly be published on the Sci- 
ence of Numbers, Names and Life 
Vibrations. Cloth bound only. Price, 
$2.00. Subscription blanks can be 
obtained from Fowler & Wells Com- 
pany, 24 East 22d Street, or from 
415 ‘West 115th Street, New York 
City. The book will contain much 
interesting matter. 


Mr. Utley, Class ’06 lecturing in 
Canada has met with satisfactory 
Success. 


MY SYMPHONY. 
WILLIAM TIENry CITANNING. 


To live content with small 
Means; to seek 

Elegance rather than Luxury; 
And Refinement rather than 
Fashion; to be Worthy, not 

Respectable; and Wealthy, 

not Rich; to Study hard, 
Think quietly, talk gently, 

Act frankly; 

to listen to Stars and Birds, 
to Babes and Sages, with Open 
Heart; to bear all cheerfully, do 
all Bravely, await Occasions, 
hurry never. In a Word, to let the 
Spiritual, unbidden and unconscious 
Grow up through the common. 

This is to be my Symphony. 
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NOTES. 

TE SYSTEMATIC PRINCIPLES OF 
DRAWING. 


The systematic principles of draw- 
ing the head to reveal character 
should be studied by all phrenolo- 
gists, and a series of lessons will be 
commenced shortly for the benefit of 
our readers on the above subject by 
Mr. Frederick Koch. We are sure 
that this subject will be profitable 
for all who are interested in this 
work. Many want to sketch an 
outline of a head, but do not know 
how to begin. The work is simple, 
but one needs to know how to set 
to work, and this series of articles 
will reveal manv of the points that 
are not properly understood. We 
would advise our readers to get their 
pencils sharpened and be ready for 
work. 


‘AS THE TWIG IS BENT. 

A. B. Brees, Lenawee County, Mich., 

has illustrated what may be done 

with a twig after persistent effort. 

Mr. Brees trained a tree on his old 

home in Allen County, Ohio, which 

is but one of many illustrations of 
the possibilities of tree training. 

While perhaps of little practical con- 

sequence, the fact is an interesting 

one, and applies with equal force to 
the development of one’s character. 
FUTURE ARTICLES. 

We have in store many interesting 
answers to Phrenology, one on “Some 
Brain Fallacies; or the Size of Head 
in Relation to Mental Capacity,” being 
an answer to Andrew Wilson, in “Black 
and White.” Another on “The Human 
Brain, Where Some of Its Powers are 
Supposed to Reside,” being an answer 
to Dr. E. A. Spitzka, of New York 
City, in the New York Tribune Farm- 
er. Third, “The Relations and Devel- 
opment of Mind and Brain, or the Old 
and New Phrenology,” being an answer 
to Prof. Elmer Gates in his little work 
on the above subject. And the “Crow- 
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bar Case,” an answer to the Harvard 
University Guide, and “Is Phrenology 
Proven?” an answer to Prof. Henry 
James in his last work on Psychology. 


OBSERVATIONS AND RE- 
FLECTIONS. 
3y S. Harmer. 

Having had the privilege © of 
spending much time during a num- 
ber of years in a Phrenological of- 
fice, there were many opportunities 
for observation and reflection which 
would apparently be useful as well 
as interesting to the non-professional 
mind. ‘The old saying of “Many 
men, many minds” proved true in 
regard to those who came for exam- 
inations. The question most fre- 
quently asked was in reference to 
occupation, showing that Phrenol 
ogy was not considered a “fad,” but 
something of real, practical use. 

Some persons would make a half 
apology, saying, “I have no faith 
in it, but would just like an exam- 
ination for curiosity.” The Pro- 
fessor would gravely answer, “It is 
not a question of faith—but facts, 
I tell you just what I see.” Many 
times a doubter would ask for a 
simple, oral delineation of character, 
but at the end would request a full 
written descrintion. Before leaving 
the office it was not uncommon for 
the person to say, “Thank you— 
you have described me as if you 
had known me all my life, instead 
of only a half hour.” Some would 
come in, look over the printed 
circulars of prices and say, “I want 
to know only one thing; I don’t care 
for a delineation of character nor 
choice of friends, none of those 
things, 1 just want to know what 
will be my best occupation.” Only 
one thing! As if, under the magic 
sight and touch of the phrenologist 
a knob would rise on the scalp and 
proclaim itself “Lawyer, Doctor, 
Engineer, Carpenter, Clerk!’ As 
in many other sciences the mind of 
the laity is not well-informed. One 
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young man, who was examined, was 
remarkably well-fitted for clerical 
work, but his digestive powers were 
very weak and his general health 
very poor. It seemed almost impos- 
sible to find a suitable occupation 
for him and throughout the entire 
written description the question of 
health was uppermost, being con- 
sidered with every other subject. 

A poor, hard-working woman 
came into the office with her boy, a 
lad about sixteen, and after a care- 
ful phrenological examination, she 
asked, “What had he better do?” 
The phrenologist went over the oc- 
cupations he had mentioned, ex- 
plaining in simple terms the “why” 
of it all. The woman asked again, 
“What had he better do?” Again 
came the answer, “Paper-hanger, 
carriage trimmer, ete.” “Won’t he 
make a doctor or lawyer?” burst out 
the poor, fond mother. Phrenol- 
ogy does not give brains. Alas! 
that there are too many square pegs 
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in round holes and the reverse! 
Phrenology helps to put the round 
pers in the round holes, etc., and 
show each subject for what he is 
best fitted. 

One may succeed in any one of a 
dozen different occupations while 
another has little choice. 

One can work well only in quict 
and seclusion while another is fitted 
to manage hundreds of employees 
or an army. After an examination 
a young man asked whether he 
would make a good telegraph oper- 
ator. “Yes,’ said the Professor, 
“but you will not be contented, you 
can do very well, but that is not 
your best occupation.” Having set 
his mind on being an operator, he 
did become one and in two years 
he was promoted to a high posi- 
tion with an excellent salary, but 
was so extremely dissatisfed that he 
gave it up and became as he had 
been advised two years previously, a 
private secretary. 





SCIENTIFIC 


ELOCUTION. 


The Faculties Required for this Profession. 
By M. Torr, oF BowErsTon, O10. 


Elocution may be defined as the 
science and art of speaking or orally 
reading with elegance, variety, en- 
ergy and ease. The object sought 
is the correct presentation of 
thoughts and sentiments which some 
one has in some manner previously 
expressed. A great deal of so-called 
elocution is very poor work, for obvi- 
ous reasons. And it is not every 
person who imagines that he or she 
is a good elocutionist that really is 
such. 

At a thriving college in Ohio, 
where we were doing quite a busi- 
ness professionally examining the 
students and others, a certain lady 
called with some of her friends and 
had an examination. In summing 


up her talents for occupation we as- 
signed her a different line from that 
which she was trying to follow. On 


handing her the chart, she sur- 
prisedly asked if we knew who she 
was. We replied in the negative, 
and asked her name. She said that 
she was the teacher of elocution in 
the college. Then we said, “I can- 
not help it, Miss ; but your 
qualifications are better for other 
kinds of work, as you will find by 
trying.” 'To be satisfied about this, 
we wrote at once to Prof. Nelson 
Sizer of New York, and asked him 
to state briefly the qualities required 
for an elocutionist, which he did, 
and corroborated. our own views. 
The lady had, however, several natu- 
ral endowments that were all right, 
as good lung power and a concentra- 
tion of mind which would give a 
moderate degree of success in a 
number of things that she might set 
herself to do. But she was not by 
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any means a natural-born elocution- 
ist. 

This account not only confirms 
‘our previous statements, but illus- 
trates how people generally make 
mistakes and get into wrong lines 
of effort, and it shows how necessary 
it is that young folks should be care- 
fully directed into proper channels. 

To excel in elocutionary art there 
are, therefore, two things that are 
absolutely essential: Ist, Requisite 
natural qualities: 2d, A thoroughly 
practical knowledge of the princi- 
ples and laws of expression. The 
nropriety and importance of consid- 
ering the subject phrenologically, 
then, must be apparent; as it will 
not only give the right constitutional 
adaptation, but by an analysis of 
the mental faculties it will show 
what intonations, gestures, move- 
ments, looks, etc., express these fac- 
ulties, individually and collectively. 
Nothing but Phrenology, carried out 
in detail, can ever place elocution 
on the scientific, sensible, correct 
and attractive basis of Human 
Nature, with all its variety of men- 
tal processes in intellections, af- 
fections, passions and foibles, and 
trace these activities or outworkings 
to their specific and primary sources. 

Elocutionists should have a Vital- 
Mental Temperament, to give the 
necessary ardor and enthusiasm to 
enlist the feelings of hearers. The 
lung capacity should be ample, and 
the voice good. A little squeaky- 
voiced elocutionist would tire any 
audience. 

The faculties of Self-Esteem and 
Approbativeness should be strong, 
to give self-confidence and a desire 
to please. Human Nature and Im- 
itation should be well developed, to 
enable them to mimic and impart 
the lifelike to their efforts. A full 
or prominent eye is by all means 
necessary, for a ready command of 
words and appropriate delivery. 
Eventuality is essential, for a trusty 
memory of events. While the Social 
faculties and Ideality, Tune, Indi- 
viduality and Mirthfulness need not 
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be above the average. With a com- 
bination similar to this, a person, 
male or female, can be a successful 
elocutionist, and might well adopt 
the profession if they can manage 
to make enough money out of it. 

The chief principles and graces 
of elocution to be studied and prac- 
ticed are: Pronunciation, Emphasis, 
Inflection, Pitch, Force, Rate, Qual- 
ity, Pauses and Gesture. 

Particular stress should be put 
upon clear articulation. It adds 
ornament to speaking, spelling, read- 
ing and conversation ; and much im- 
provement would be given to sing- 
ing, only another form of expres- 
sion, if singers would learn to articu- 
late their words more distinctly. 
Teachers should pay more attention 
to this in teaching reading, spelling 
and speeches. Give drills on the 
elementary sounds and words. 

The fidelity with which inflec- 
tions or intonations correspond with 
mental operations and specific fac- 
ulties is astonishing to a practical 
ear. The loves, disappointments, 
scolds, the amiable, gross, refined, 
half-witted, religious, etc., can all 
be told, though unseen. Some fac- 
ulties shorten, others lengthen, 
these tones. Combativeness and 
Mirthfulness cut them off short, but 
in different manners—the one fall- 
ing, the other rising. Destructive- 
hess gives a coarse, grating, or gut- 
teral sound, while Ideality polishes 
and elevates. Love “vanishes” the 
voice, and the affections generally 
lengthen the intonations. Venera- 
tion solemnizes them, and Causality 
imparts weight to the words; and 
so on, every faculty, in its very de- 
gree of excitation, being reported 
faithfully in the vocal enunciations. 
Understanding this, affords a re- 
doubled pleasure to the hearer. 

But time and space forbid further 
discussion. We know of no better 
treatise on this subject than the old .- 
series of McGuffey’s School Readers, 
and Hvyde’s “Elocution and Ora- 
tory,” to which the reader is re- 
ferred. 
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‘Sense and 


THE FALL OF THE LILIES. 
In the sweet of the early morning, 
Just after the first bird-call, 

I looked out at my golden lilies 

Just in time to see them fall; 

For the reaper had entered early, 
And his stroke was swift and sure, 
Neither spared he a golden lily 

Just because its heart was pure; 
Prostrate, they one and all together 
Bowed them down before the sun, 
And swathed with the common grasses, 
They died as the grass had done. 


And the buds which had never blossomed ? 

They were leveled with the rest— 

Cut down ere the best within them 

Could be yielded or expressed. 

But what may be in the purpose 

Which must hide behind it all; 

What it means to the golden lilies, 

Or to Nations when they fall, 

It is He of the endless ages, 

Who sees them arise—then die— 

He only of all the universe, 

Knows the Wherefore, and the Why. 
ANNA J. GRANNISS. 


BORN FOR A LAWYER. 


Why His Mother Recommended Him 
to Colonel Ingersoll. 


Among the stories which Colonel Bob In- 
gersoll delighted to tell was the following, 
says the writer of “America’s Most Popular 
Men:” 

While studying law with a firm out west 
the colonel found himself alone in the office 
one day. He was interrupted by the 
entrance of a raw-boned, sharp-featured 
countrywoman, who ambled into the room 
leading a freckle-faced, watery-eyed ten- 
year-old boy by the hand. 

“Air you the lawyer?” she began. 

On being answered in the affirmative she 
went on to say that she had brought her 
boy Jim to town for the purpose of binding 
him out at the “lawyerin’ trade.” She was 
morally certain, she averred, that Jim was 
a born lawyer and that all he needed was a 
chance. 

“But, madam,” objected the colonel, “he 
is entirely too young to begin the study of 
law.” 

“Too young, indeed!” sniffed the fond 
mother contemptuously. “You don’t know 
Jim. He was born for a lawyer.” 

Much amused, the colonel asked her on 
what grounds she based her hopes of a 
future at the bar for her darling child. 

“Why,” said she, “when he was only 
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Nonsense. 


seven years old he struck work, and he 
wouldn’t do another lick if he got killed for 
it. When he was eight he got sassy and 
put on more airs than a prize horse at a 
country fair, and now, Lor’ bless me, he 
jest freezes on to everything he can lay his 
hands on.” 





THOUGHTS OF GREAT MEN. 


In all debates, let Truth be thy Aim, not 
Victory, or an unjust Interest; and endeav- 
or to gain, rather than to expose thy an 
tagonist.—William Penn (17th Century). 


There are but two states of Love, and 
those are labor of love, and the zeal of 
love: the first is duty, the second is perfec- 
tion—Jeremy Taylor (Holy Living). 


This is the Comfort of the Good, that the 
Grave cannot hold them, and that they live 
as soon as they die. 

For Death is no more than a turning of 
us over from Time to Eternity.—William 
Penn (17th Century). 


State what you censure by the soft name 
of those who would apologize for it. 
—Hamilton. 


The Bright one in the highest . 
Is brother to the Dark one in the lowest. 
—Tennyson. 


Men’s minds are not so made as to grasp 
beginnings or endings. —Max Miiller. 


Battle of Trafalgar, 1805. 

The sea is our approach and bulwark; it 
has been the scene of our greatest triumphs 
and dangers; and we are accustomed in lyr- 
ical strains to claim it as our own. 

—R. L. Stevenson. 


Stand firm like a rock against which the 
waves batter; yet it stands unmoved, till 
they fall to rest at last.—Marcus Aurelius. 





Repeated resistance to the slighter phys- 
ical expressions of emotion must end in mak- 
ing self-control easy.—Weir Mitchell. 


A day’s grief out of some a year’s life 
washes ; 

Some shed it like ducks’ backs and “Mackin- 
toshes.” —Willis. 


Sundays observe: think when the bells do 
chime 
*Tis angels’ music; therefore come not late. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


Fowler & Wells. 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of 


the business, or in its general management. 


made payable to the order of 


All remittances should be 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
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information. Notice should be received the first of the 
precee ling month. 

Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and give 
name and full address every time you write. 

All Letters should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person eonnected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 

Any Book, Periodical, Chart, Etc., may be or- 
dercd from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

Agents Wanted for the PHreNoLocicaL JoURNAL 
and our Book Publications to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 





CURRENT EXCHANGES. 

Human Nature. San Francisco, 
Cal.—Contains an article on “Phre- 
nology is the Light of the World,” 
by H. H. Hinman; “An Appeal to 
Editors,” by J. A. Fowler; “Follies 
and Failures of Modern Medicine,” 
by H. E. Brook; “Scientific Medical 
Superstition,” by D. A. Bland, M.D.; 


among other interesting articles. 


Mind. New York. — Publishes 
a wide issue of subjects. One arti- 
cle that strikes us with particular 
interest is “Our Divine Heredity,” 
by Edward M. Dawson; another on 
“Building a Powerful Mind,’ which 
is being published in sections; and 
another on “Ants,” all of which are 
worthy of the attention of thought- 
ful readers. 





Book and News Dealer. New 
York.—Is an epitome of new and 
forthcoming books. All subjects are 
introduced, including art, architec- 
ture, economics, politics, history, bi- 
ography, science, medicine, travel, 
exploration, sport, and physical cul- 
ture. One part is illustrated with 
the picture of E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim, the writer of “A Maker of 
History.” 

The Delineator. New York.— 
Contains “Personal Talks with the 
Delineator Family,” “A Pause in the 
Dance.” “Fashions in New York,” 
“The Dress of Paris,” “Styles of the 
Month,” “The Fitting and Draping 
a Waist,” “The Millinery of Early 
Spring,” “The Rights of the Child.” 
These will show the wide scope of 
the Magazine, and no doubt attract 
many new readers. 


The Literary Digest. New York, 
February 17th.—Contains an article 
on “Woman’s Real Place in Litera- 
ture.” It opens with an article on 
“The Threatened Coal Strike,” and 
contains a picture of President 
Roosevelt, and John Mitchell; also 
an article on “Japanese Instigation 
of the Chinese Boycott,” with a pic- 
ture illustrating the Imperial Chin- 
ese Committee, among other articles. 

The Normal Instructor and Teach - 
ers’ World. Dansville, N. Y.— 
Old and young can gather inspira- 
tion from articles to be found in the 
pages of this valuable magazine. 
Hints on design and drawing are 
inestimable. It opens with an arti- 
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cle on “Alternation in School 
Work,” by W. T. Carrington. “A 
School of Horticulture for Young 
People at Hartford, Conn.,” and 
“The First Children’s School Farm 
in New York City,” are also inter- 
esting articles. 

The Eclectic Review. New York. 
— Contains an article on “The 
Treatment of Pneumonia,” by Eli 
G. Jones, M.D., among its other in- 
teresting and valuable compositions. 
Much can be learned from its pages. 


The Woman’s Tribune.  Port- 
land, Ore.—Contains an article on 
“Congressional Hearing” of the re- 
marks made bv the Rev. Olympia 
Brown, President of the Federal 
Woman’s Equality Association, be- 
fore the United States Senate Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Suffrage. It is 
a paper full of rich thoughts of 
woman’s work. 

The Bible Review. Edited by 
Hiram E. Butler. Applegate, Cal. 
—This is a magazine which contains 
articles of Biblical interest. 

The Housekeeper. Minneapolis, 
Minn.—Has many thoughts in it for 
young and old; also helpful hints 
for the busy housewife. The Chil- 
dren’s Hour is not forgotten. An 
article by Gertrude Bateman on 
“My Adventures Above the Clouds,” 
is sure to be of interest. 


The Phrenological Era. Published 
by M. Tope of Bowerston, Ohio.— 
This is an interesting magazine 
which is improving every month. 
The editor takes great pains in giv- 
ing his readers something worth 
reading. 





The Vegetarian Magazine. Chi- 
cago, I1l.—As the wave of vegetarian 
thought is sweeping over the country, 
this magazine is holding its own and 
should prove of great value. It, 
article on “General Advice” is use- 
ful, and one on “Vegetarianism and 
Cancer” should be of great benefit 
in strengthening the resolve of per- 
sons to adhere to its principles. 


The Christian Work and Evangel- 
ist. New York.—Can always be de- 
pended upon as having something of 
practical value on the religious side 
of life; also articles on secular sub- 
jects treated in a highly moral and 
substantial way. 


Suggestion. Chicago, Ill.—One 
article in this bright magazine is one 
on “What Will You Have For Your 
Epitaph?” “Every day you write 
an epitaph, and the sum of these 
daily epitaphs constitute your char- 


acter.” Another article is on “The 
Art of Living,” by Ella Wheeler 


Wilcox. “Water Drinking” is an ed- 
itorial of great value. “Mind in 
Man and Animals” is a short arti- 
cle quoted from the Literary Digest. 
We would like to hear more on this 
subject. 


Naturopath. New York.—Has an 
article on “The Kuhne Cure,” by 
Hans Knoch. It is an exhaustive 
article, and explains the system in- 
troduced by Louis Kuhne between 
the years of 1883 and 1900. An- 
other article is on “Neurasthenia 
and School ‘Tasks,’ by Benedict 
Lust. This article points out many 
evils that exist in schools and should 
be of help in many ways. 





PUBLISHERS’ 


Telepathy. Mental Telegraphic 
Communication ; What it is, and how 
it is done. By R. Dimsdale Stocker. 


“The conclusion seems to be irre- 
sistible that the fine senses do not 


DEPARTMENT. 


exhaust the means by which knowl- 
edge may enter the mind; in other 
words, the investigator seems to be 
driven to the conclusion that thought 
transference must now be included 
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among scientifically proved facts.” 
Ed. Bennett in the Society for Psy- 
chical Research. Price, 50 cents. 


Diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 
Consumption, Diphtheria, Pneumo- 
nia, etc., and their proper treatment. 
By R. T. Trall, M.D. Price, paper, 
25 cents. 


The True Healing Art; or, Hy- 
f gienic vs. Drug Medication. An ad- 
dress delivered in the Smithsonian 
Institute, Washington. By R. T. 
Trall, M.D. 102 pages. This is ¢ 
good statement of the principles of 
Hygiene as opposed to Drug Medi- 
cation, and will be enjoyed by all 
who read it. Price, paper, 25 cents. 


The Mother’s Hygienic Handbook. 
For the Normal Development and 
Training of Women and Children, 
and the Treatment of their Diseases 
with Hygienic Agencies. By R. T. 
‘Trall, M.D. 186 pages. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental. 
Applied to the Preservation and Res- 
toration of Health of Body and 
Power of Mind. 25 illustrations. 
By O. S. Fowler (unabridged edi- 
tion). Price, $1.00. 


For Girls. A Special Physiology ; 
being a supplement to the study of 
General Physiology. By Mrs. E. R. 
Shepherd. 225 pages, 18 illustra- 
tions. Price, cloth, $1.00. 


The Health Miscellany. A series 
of papers on Health Topics. 8vo, 
64 pages. 35 illustrations. Price, 
paper, 25 cents. 


Uterine Diseases and Displace- 
ments; A Practical Treatise on the 
Various Diseases, Malpositions, and 
Structural Derangements of the 
Uterus and its Appendages. By R. 
T. Trall, M.D. Price, cloth, $2.00. 


Practical Family Dentist. A Pop- 
ular Treatise on the Teeth, exhibit- 
ing the means necessary and efficient 
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to secure their health and preserva- 
tion. Also the various errors and 
pernicious practices which prevail in 
relation to dental treatment. By 
Dewitt C. Warner, M.D. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. 


Comparative Physiognomy; or, 
Resemblances between Man and Ani- 
mals. By James W. Redfield, M.D. 
334 pages. Illustrated with 330 en- 
gravings. New edition. Price, 
cloth, $2.00. This is a standard 
work, and carries the subject of 
Physiognomy into the field of simi- 
larity between men and animals. It 
points out the resemblances of hu- 
man beings to beasts and birds, and 
of the people of various nations to 
certain animals, the points being 
made subjects of illustration. 


Phrenology; Its Use in Business 
Life. By J. A. Fowler. Price, 10 
cents. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 
In seven parts. By Samuel T. Cole- 
ridge. With illustrations by Chap- 
man. 12mo., 71 pp. People’s Edi- 
tion, bound in boards. “Its weird, 
mystic imagery and unique phirase- 
ology constitute a poem altogether 
without its like in the English lan- 
guage.” The setting it has received 
makes it more attractive than ever 
before. Price, 25 cents. 

Right Selection in Wedlock. The 
How and the Why. What tempera- 
ments and mental characteristics 
should unite in wedlock. Illustrated. 
Prof. Nelson Sizer. Price, 10 cents. 

Resemblance to Parents, and How 
to Judge It. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 
Price, 10 cents. 

Almost a Man. A help to mothers 
and teachers in the delicate task of 
teaching the lad concerning himself. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Almost a Woman. A book written 
in an attractive form giving pure 
instruction needed by the girl. Price. 
50 cents. 
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The best cookery book in the 
world. A new, revised and much 
enlarged edition of Mrs. Beeton’s 
Household Management will be 
ready immediately. 

This famous book has been recom- 
posed throughout from a_ special 
font of new and clear type, printed 
on the best English paper, strongly 


and artistically bound in_ half 
leather. Published price, $3.25 net. 
Fowler & Wells Company, New 
York. 


It is copiously illustrated in the 
most useful manner, with hundreds 
of photographie reproductions of ac- 
tual dishes, processes and materials. 
No expense, however great, has been 
spared in getting the best possible 
results. The numerous colored 
plates are faithfully reproduced 
from nature, and vrinted in fourteen 
colors in the highest style of litho- 
graphic art. 

Every recipe has been carefully 
retested and prices and details al- 
tered where necessary, and more 
than two thousand (2,000) new 
recipes have been added. 

The new edition has twice the 
number of pages and is twice the 
size of its predecessor. We honestly 
believe this to be the greatest value 
in book production for the money 
ever offered to the public. 

Owing to the greatly increased 
size and cost of the new edition it 
has been found necessary to make 
“Mrs. Beeton” a net book. This 
arrangement gives the trade amuch 
larger profit than under the old con- 
ditions. We therefore ask you to 
give even more prominence than of 
old to this long-established Queen 
of Cookery Books. 

“Psychology and Pathology of 
Handwriting,” is the subject of a 
book just translated from the Ger- 
man by its author, Magdelene Kint- 
zel Thumm. If you want to know 
the character of a person by his 
handwriting, read this book. The 


author even goes farther, and sug- 
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gests that a diagnosis of the physical 
condition can be determined by one’s 
handwriting. $2 net. 


Thoughts for the Rich. This is the 
title of a new and unique book. It is 
of value whether you are rich, work for 
riches, hope for them, spend riches or 
have none. It is not voluminous, but 
is conveniently divided into chapters, 
and every chapter is short, and is com- 
posed of short paragraphs, every one of 
which is a gem. If you are a reader 
who can appreicate crystallized thought, 
you want to add this to your collection. 
25 cents. “The Express,” Lititz, Pa. 

The Hygiean Home Cook-Book; or, 
Healthful and Palatable Food Without 
Condiments. By R.T. Trall, M.D. 
This is a recipe book, founded on Dr. 
Trall’s experience in preparing foods 
for his health institution without the 
use of yeast, acids, grease, or condi- 
ments. Price, paper, 25 cents. 

The Alcoholic Controversy. A Re- 
view of the “Westminster Review” on 
the Physiological Errors of Teetotalism. 
By R. T. Trall, M.D. Price, paper, 50 
cents. 

Five-Minute Chats with Young Wo- 
men and Certain Other Parties. 12me, 
426 pages. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

In a Nutshell. Sugestions to Ameri- 
can College Students. 12mo, 178 pages. 
Price, extra cloth, full gilt, $1.00. 

Therapeutical Uses of Intestinal 
Lavage. By H. S. Drayton, M.D. 
Price, paper, 30 cents. 

The Perfect Way in Diet. A treatise 
ancient Food of Our Race. By Anna 
Kingsford, M.D. Price, $1.00. Con- 
sidering very fully the Physiological 
and Social Aspects of the Question, a 
Vegetarian Diet, and is at once scienti- 
fice and popular, and is considered an 
authority on the subject. 

Practical Palmistry. A Treatise on 
Chirosophy based upon Actual Experi- 
ences. By Henry Frith. Price, paper, 
50 cents. 














“Popular” Magic 
Lantern 


$25 .00 








IN CARRYING CASE, 


The Neatness, Portability, Efficiency. and 
Cheapness: of our Popular Magic Lantern will 
commend it to every one wishing a good, reliable 
instrument at a moderate price. 


in the Popular we have dispensed with the japanned 
case of the old style of Magic Lantern, as the construction 
of our Patent Bi-Unial Lamp makes that unnecessary, and 
thus a great saving in weight and bulk is secured. 


SET UP FOR USE. 
The Condensing Lenses are of fine quality, plano-convex, 4 inches diameter, substantially mounted in brass. 


The Object Glasses are achromatic, enlarging the views with good effect of any desired size from 

3 feet up to 9 feet area; and are handsomely mounted in brass, with rack for focal adjustment, and are attached 
to an extension collar sliding within the japanned front tube. 

Our Patent Bi-Unial Lamp rests in a socket at the rear of the instrument, where it is firmly sup- 

—— at the proper distance from the Condensing Lenses, with which it is connected by a light-tight metallic fitting. 

e Popular Magic Lantern weighs only about 7 pounds, and is enclosed in a neat varnished 


anvie case, 644 x 10x 15 inches. 
LIST OF LANTERN SLIDES 
1. Human Skeleton. 32. Cetewaye. (Indian Chief.) 
2. Longitudinal Section of the Brain. 33. Eustach of St. Domingo. 
3. Side Section of the Brain, Showing Nerves and | 34. Spurzheim. Co-Worker with Gall. 

Spinal Cord. 35. L.N. Fowler. Phrenologist and Lecturer. 
4, Thick Skull in an Insane man, unusually thick and | 36. J.A. Fowler. DaughterofL.N. Fowler. Examiner, 
. Fowler & Wells Co. 


dense. 
Brain in Skull. 37. Nelson Sizer. Phrenologist, Author and Lecturer. 
é Mrs. C. Fowler Wells. Sister of 0.8. and L. N. 


6. Idiot’s Head. 
7. Florence Nightingale. Fowler. Said to be the first lady Journalist in 
8. Gladstone, Right Hon. W. E. Statesman. the United States. 
9. Dore. French Artist. 39. Miss Willard. Anna Dickinson. Napoleon Ist. 
10. Garibaldi. Edgar Allan Poe. 
ll. T. Abernethy. Writer. 40. Grades of Intelligence. Benjamin Franklin’s 
12. American Indian. Mask. Aaron Burr, Amativeness. Evarts. Two 
13. Benjamin Franklin. Statesman, Writer and In- side sections of the brain. 

ventor. 41. Rev. G. P. Lester, Vital Tem. John Brown, 
14. Captain Webb; swam Niagara Rapids. Motive Temp. Cardinal Manning, Mental Temp. 

Rev. T. H. Brown, Well Balanced. 


15. Drunkard. 
16. Lord Bacon. Writer. 42. Daniel O’Connell. Prince Bismarck, Firmness. 
Gen. Phil. Sheridan, Combativeness and De- 


17. The arterial System showing arteries and veins. 
18. Prof. Playfair. Highly Intellectual Head and Char- structiveness. Gen. Sheridan. 
acter. 43. Dr. Gall. Symbolical Head. Male and Female 
19. Hypothondrias Head. Head (two each). Four Pictures of Idiots. 
20. Rubens. Painter. 44. Gen. Stonewall Jackson. Gen. Robert Lee. John 
21. John Wesley, Preacher, Founder Wesleyan Meth- Jacob Astor. Thomas A. Edison. 
45. Henry Ward Beecher. W. Shillaber. Rev. How- 


odism. 
22. Base of the Brain. ard Crosby. Chauncey M. Depew. 
23. Moltke. German Statesman. 46. Rev. Dr. Stephen King. Burke, Murderer. Fine 
24. Landscape Painter and Good Colorist. Organization (Empress Eugenia). Coarse Organ- 


25. Horne Cooke, Large Language and Cultivated ization. Queen Victoria. Oceola. Rev. Lyman 
mind, writer and speaker. Abbott. Sitting Bull, the Most Popular Orator of 
26. Asoediah Buxton, Keen Calculator (Large Calcu- the U.S. 
lation). 47. Martha Washington. Group of Organs. Outline of 
27. Muscular System. Head. Four Views of the Brain. 
28. Stern. Minister, Writer and Wit. 48. Mark Lemon. Lucretia Mott. Clara Barton. An. 
29. Francois. Instigator of the Siege of Parmyne. toine Probst. Daniel Webster. John C. Calhoun. 
30. The French Advocate. (Very refined.) 49. Muscular System. 





31. Martin, who was executed in Paris. (A Parricide.) 50. The Brain, Side Section. 
Price $1.50 each. or for the set $50.00 by express collect. Lantern $25.00 express collect, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 24 East 22d Street, NewYork 


In writing to advertisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal. 











. ADVERTISEMENTS 


NO TWO HEADS ARE 
EXACTLY ALIKE 








Outline Profiles of diflerent shaped Heads. 


1. Alexander VI. 2. Zeno, the Stoic. 3. Rev. 
Dr. Oberlin. 4. Phillip I, of Spain, a tyrant. 


Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the strong and weak points of character and disposition, showing clearly in each case 
what to cultivate and what to restrain. 


Will aid Young Men and Women 


just starting in life, who are full of zeal, strength and courage in selecting proper pursuits, 
in which their abilities can be used to the best advantage, thus securing the best 
results of their efforts, and gaining honor and happiness. 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of Wealth and Leisure 
will find Phrenology an infallible guide to the proper use of their best powers. 


Parents Will be Shown How 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and selfish children, and how to bring their moral and 
intellectual powers into the ascendant; also how to deal with the delicate, tender and precocious so as 


To Secure the Best Results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in Charts, with all the candor and faithfulness of confiden- 
tial communications. In every examination the quality ot the brain, the strength of the con- 
stitution, the disposition, natural tendencies and capabilities will be described. Also 
a full description of the complexion, temperament, height, weight, features of 
face, and shape of head of the lady or gentleman best adapted in 
martiage to the person examined. 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY 
24 E. 22nd Street, New York 


In writing to advertisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal. 
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MINING STOCKS that almost sell themselves. viz., { 
The Wyandot, Summit, Toledo-Cripple Creek, | 


d Comme: = Guaranteed O. | H H . 
Gold Coin, and Commercial Hen'¢.. terms and ten | | Will Mail You Five (5) 
Mining Rules. Address Dr. H. A. Mumaw, Elkhart, | 

oe | DIFFERENT COPIES OF 


OSTEOPATHY. 
A SUCCESS IN HOME STUDY. | HUMAN NATURE 


Osteopathy is the best paying profession 
of to day. Our college offers a complete and 
up-to-date course in this progressive science, 
conducted in a scientific manner. MOT A r ] ; 
DIPLOMA MILL. Every one with ord- | appreciate the highest wiwlom of the ancient ayieed 
inary intelligence is able to become a com- | CONSTIPATED! alike.” Address the Editor, 





| For 10 Cents IN SILVER 





Human Nature is a Phrenological Monthly, explaining 
by pen and picture every phase of human character. 


petent Osteopathic Physician in less than a ALLEN HADDOCK 
year’s time. Learn of our special offer, and | 
send for our catalogue NOW. Address ——, 1020 pone Agta 


New York School of Osteopathy. a eee ae 
HAMILTON BANK BLOG., WEST 125TH ST., NEW YORK CITY | 


———~"0 DIXON'S -) | 
—— SSS 

FOR HIGH QUALITY | 
If you don’t know DIXON QUALITY send 16 ct 7 
in stamps for generous samples uf Pencils and a 
copy of Dixon’s Pencil Guide Mention this ad 


JOSEPH DIXON CUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY WN. J. 





FREE to F, A. M. A_ beautiful 
Masonic Calendar, also large cata 
logue of Masonic books and goods 
with bottom prices. Regalia, Jew- 
els, Badges, Pins, Charms and Lodge 
Supplies. Beware of spurious Ma- 




















sonic books. 
REDDING & CO., Publishers and Manufacturers 
| of Masonic Goods, No. 212 Broadway, New York City, 

















The Exact Science of Health 
Based Upon Life’s Great Law 


The Analogue of Newton’s Law of Gravitation 
By ROBERT WALTER, M.D. 2 2 PRICE, $2.00 











HIS work is devoted to the science of human health, into which it has 

introduced the exactness of astronomy and chemistry. Nature is a 

trinity, constituted of three fundamental departments, the mechanical, 
chemical, and vital. Each of these is the product of its own force, operating 
in accordance with its own law, a knowledge of which, and especially of the 
law, makes the science to be as exact in the one department as in the other. 

Life’s Great Law has been discovered, and proves to be the analogue and 
even counterpart of Newton’s law, with results to vital science more wonder- 
ful than either chemistry or mechanics ever produced. 

Life’s Great Law solves all medical problems, explains all vital phenomena, 
and establishes an invariably successful practice. Chemistry has done won- 
ders for humanity in a hundred years, but an exact vital science will outstrip 
it as two to one in half the time. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 24 East 22d St., New York 
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The Water Gap 


Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, 
by water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and 


other natural and scientific methods. 
this work. No insane. 


No drugs. 
2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. 


A Christian family home, 44 years in 
2 lady physicians. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, NortH WATER GAP, MONROE Co., Pa, 





CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects, 
Correspondence solicited. 





THE EASTON SANITARIUM 


EASTON, PA. 
Physicians, parents, guardians, or friends who desire to 
place any mental or nervous patients in a quiet, well- 


furnished home where they can receive good care, =nd 
H ic treatment, should visit Easton before making 





H. M. Hitcucock, M.D., Prop. 
THE PERrECTION INHALER nent of catsren, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Hay-fever, and Incipient Phthisis. 
Price with medicines for six weeks, by mail, $2.50. 


Agents wanted. Address, Dr. H. A. MUMAW, ELK- 
HART, IND. 


arrangements elsewhere. Over twenty years’ experience in 
the Middletown (N. Y.) State Hom. Hospital. 
"Phone, 1661. For circulars address 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D. 














H. W. SMITH, Ph. D. 
PHRENOLOGIST AND LECTURER 
CALVERT, KANSAS. 


~ Whi, Learn Mind Re-ding for Profit 
me Yi, 
Z 





or Pleasure. Our book gives you 
facts that enable you to become 
expert in a short time. Clear, 
concise, complete directions and 
full information teaching you to 
do the feats of Mind Readers now 
before the public, and explicit 
directions for turning this know- 
ledge to Profit. ““Knowledge is Power” and Mind 
Reading is $$ making knowledge. 25c. postpaid. 
Agents wanted. Geo. L Williams & ws Box-45. 
| Grand Crossing Station, Chicago, U.S 


MILLER’S HOTEL 


37, 39 & 41 West 26th St.. NEW YORK 


Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 
In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city ; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 
Terms: Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with 
Board, #2.00 to #4.50 per day. Permanent, 
$10 to $30, according to room. 


LEARN TO DOCTOR FEET 


AMERICA’S FIRST CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


teaching Chiropody by 
mail or at the school. 
Graduates receive di- 
plomas. Excellent 
aying profession for 
ither S x. Can be 
studied without inter- 
fering with present oc- 
cupation. Young or old can easily learn. Send for 
New Illustrated Prospectus. Weekly payments. 


DR. P. KAHLER’S SONS 
Surgeon Chiropodists 
481 Fifth Ave. Estab. 1868 New York City. 


Professional Services Rendered 
Office Hours, 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 











J. M, FITZGERALD 
Phrenologist 
More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Suite 1405-8 
126 State Street, Chicago 
Send for Pamphiet. 














UNWRITTEN MEANINGS OF WORDS. 


Its new—Physical—principle is the latest startling 
proof of scientific phrenology. It lays bare the hitherto 
elusive sense and meanings of sounds and words. It 
simplifies effective language. The first true guide to 
word choice for ‘treason why,” or for emotional and 
psychic effects; to acquiring langua s. By the author 
of Erbes’ Brain Book. $2.00 postpaid. Write to-day. 


PROMETHEAN PUBL. CO., 622 W. ROCKWELL ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








OWEN HUGH WILLIAMS 
PHRENOLOGIST AND LECTURER 
Graduate of the American 
Institute of Phrenology 
Agent for Fowler & Wells Publications. 

24 East 22d Street. New York City. 
























Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup 


been used for over FIFTY 
YEARS by MILLIONS of Mothers 
for their CHILDREN while TEETH- 
ING, with perfect success. IT 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS 
pain, 
and is the 
best remedy for DIARRH@GA. Sold 
by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrupand take 

no other kind. 25 Cents a Bottle. 
pe — 


An Old and Well-tried eondy 


MATT AAT 
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THE WALTER SANITARIUM 


WALTERS PARK, PA. 


The nearest, largest, best of the Wernersville Only 24 minutes from Reading Terminal, Philadelphia 
Resorts, has its own Post- ce, and 4 hours from New York—without change. Bookl:. 


Address ROBERT WALTER, M.D. 





THE STUDENT'S SET. 








Thé Temperaments 
Considered in their relation to Mental 
Character and Practical Affairs of Life. 
By D. H. Jacques, M.D. 150 illustra- 
tions. Cloth, $1.50. 


The New Illustrated Seif-Instractor 

In Phrenology, Physiology and Physi- 
ognomy. A complete Handbook for the 
People. With over one hundred new 
illustrations, including a chart for the 
use of practical Phrenologists. Revised 
and printed from New Plates. 12mo, 
1yg2 pages. By the Renowned Phrenol- 
ogists, Profs. O. S,and L. N. Fow ier. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


Brain and Mind 
Or, Mental Science Considered in Ac- 
cordance with the Principles of Phren- 
ology and in Relation to Modern Physi- 
ology. Illustrated. By H.S. Drayton, 
-» M.D., and James McNe, A.M. 
Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust 

With upwards of one hundred divisions, 
in chine. Newly discovered organs are 
added, and the old organs have been sub- 
divided to indicate the various phases of 
action which many of them assume. It 
is a perfect model, beautiful as a work of 
art, and is undoubtedly the Jatest con- 
tribution to Phrenological Science, and 
the most complete bust ever published. 
Privt, $5.00. 


Lectures on Man 
A series of twenty-one Lectures on 
Physiology and Phrenology, delivered 
by Prof. i. N. Fowler, during his first 
tour in England, many of which are now 
out of print and ean only be had in this 
volume. $1.50. 





New Physiognomy 
Or, Signs of Character, as manifested 
through temperament and external forms, 
and especially in the “Human Face 
Divine.’”? One _ thousand illustrations. 
By S. R. WELLs. Price, $3.00. 


Hygiene of the Brain 
And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. 
Hoxsrook, M.D. Part I. contains chap- 
ters on the Brain, the Spinal Cord, the 
Cranialand Spinal Nerves. HowtoCure 
Nervousness. Value of a Large Supply 
of Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty 
— Questions Answered. Price, 
1.00. 


The Constitution of Man 
Considered in relation to external objects. 
By Geo. Compe. With portrait. Bound 
in Cloth, $1.25. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental 
Applied to the Preservation and Res- 
toration of Health of Body and Power 
of Mind. Twenty-five illustrations. By 
O. S.. Fowrer. Unabridged edition. 
Price, $1.00. 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 


Founded on an analysis of the Human 
Constitution considered in its threefold 
nature—Mental, Physiological, and Ex- 
ressional. By Tuomas A. and WILLIAM 

YDE. Price, $2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject 
closely, and present it from new and origi- 
nal standpoints. This is not a commonplace 
book on the plan of numerous school text- 
books, but one well worthy the attention of 
all who would excel as speakers, readers, 
etc, 








Wiil send the STUDENT’S SET (Price $18.75) to any 


address by express, upon receipt of $13.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 
24 E. 22d Street, New York. 
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THE WEEK IN NEW YORK 


—_—— 


‘A MAGAZINE OF 
ADVANCE INFORMATION 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 Per Year. 


AN EXCELLENT 
ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 


FOR RATES WRITE TO 


THE WEEK IN NEW YORK 
1170 BROADWAY, Room 1130. 











Mrs. Beeton's 


BOOK OF 


Household Management 


NEW... 
EDITION. 
SS 
STRONGLY BOUND. 


J GLE 


Enlarged 
Re-composed. 
New Coloured 
Plates. ... 
Hundreds of 


Illustrations. 





As « Gift or Presentation Volume for any purpose, or 
at any period of the year, Mrs. Beeston's “Household 
Management" is entitied to the very first piace. The 
book will tast a lifetime, and will be « constant help. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 





BOOKS BY 
JAMES ALLEN 
REVISED AMERICAN PRICES 


FROM POVERTY TO POWER; or, 
The Realization of Prosperity. 
and Peace. Fifth Edition. Cloth 
bound, in grey and gold. Symbol- 
ical cover, Price, $1.25 net. 

ALL THESE THINGS ADDED. Cloth 
bound, in purple and gold, Spmbol- 
ical cover, Frice, $1.25 net, 

BYWAYS OF BLESSEDNESS. Cloth 

bound, gold lettered. Price, $1.50 

net, 

AS, A MAN THINKETH,. Fourth Edi- 
tion Bound in cream leatherette 
boards, with gold lettering. Price 

F~ 50 cents net, 

OUT FROM THE HEART. Second 

_ Edition, (A sequel to “As a Man 
Thinketh.”) Bound in cream lea- 
therette boards, with gold lettering. 
Price 50 cents net. 

THROUGH THE GATE OF GOOD; or, 
Christ and Conduct, Paper covers. 
Price 40 cents, 

These books are artistically produced, 


and make handsome presentation 
volumes. 





tL 





~~ FOWLER?& WELLS CO. 





124 E. 22IST.,.NEW YORK |! 


Your Faculty of 
Vitativeness 


will smile and say thank-you when you show it 
“Return to Nature.” And you'll live longer 
and fuller and better than you ever imagined. 
What’s the use of an understanding brain if 
you haven't good red blood to nourish it and a 
buoyant body to do its bidding? ‘* Return to 
Nature” is 7’4e Book of Health for every human 
who wants self-knowledge, self-mastery, self- 
expression. Tells you how to cure at home all 
common diseases, especially those of brain, 
stomach, liver, bowels, skin, blood, nerves, and 
sex organs. Reveals absolutely the cause of 
physical derangements and the way to stay 
healthy in future. Makes you happy as the 
day is long—because you're sure of yourself 
with the courage born of self-understanding. 
Not a book for the curious—the idle—the indif- 
ferent. But a revelation to the honest, earnest, 
purposeful soul. Price, cloth, $2.00; paper 
cover, $1.50, postpaid. 

10 cents brings the booklet, ‘‘ Stray Hints 
Healthward,” and descriptive circular; also 
copy of my unique magazine “ NATUROPATH ” 
and other interesting literature, Practice 
prompiness by sending now, 

Send for Free Prospectus of the 

N. Y. Naturopathic Health Home and College 
BENEDICT LUST, Naturopath 
Dep. P. J., 124 E. 59th St., New York City 
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Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food is the greatest beautifier 
ever put on the market. It is the only preparation known to 
medical science that will create good, firm, healthy flesh, 
and clear the complexion of every blemish, such as pimples, 
blackheads, &c., without internal medicine. 


FOR REMOVING WRINKLES it is without an equal. 


FOR DEVELOPING THE BUST or restoring a wasted 
breast lost through nursing or sickness, making thin cheeks 
plump and filling the hollows of a scrawny neck, there is no 
other preparation in the world that has any comparison. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—The regular price of Dr. Charles’ 
Flesh Food is $1.00 a box, but to introduce it into thousands of 
new homes we have decided to send two (2) boxes to all who 
answer this advertisement and send us $1.00. All packages 
are sent in plain wrapper, postage prepaid. 

FREE —A sample box which contains enough of Dr. Charles’ Flesh 

* Food for anyone to ascertain its great merits will be sent to 
any address absolutely free, if 19c. is sent to pay for cost of mailing. ~ Our 
book, ‘* Art of Massage,’”’ which contains all the correct movements for 
massaging the face, neck and arms, and full directions for developing the 
bust, will also be sent with this sample. 


DR. CHARLES Co. "ren 


On Sale at all Leading Department Stores and Druggists 
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